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\HE Peace Conference, which met at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, on Wednesday, has been in session for the 
remainder of the week. Nothing of importance took place till 
Thursday, when the Japanese hunded to the Russians a state- 
ment of the terms on whick they would consider the question of 
peace. The Russians, on receiving them, declared that they 
would reply in writing, and at once telegraphed them to Peter- 
hof. No one as yet knows the precise nature of the terms, 
as the Japanese have made it an obligation of honour on their 
colleagues in the Conference that they shall not be com- 
municated to the public. In general outline, however, the 
attitude of the Japanese, which we have discussed elsewhere, 
may be described as follows. They insist (1) on an in- 
demnity,—the minimum, provided the other terms are 
entirely satisfactory, is placed at £100,000,000; (2) on the 
retention of Saghalien, to which they have already restored 
the ancient Japanese name; (3) on the evacuation by Russia 
of the whole of Manchuria, and on the acknowledgment of 
Japan’s possession of Korea. It is possible that there are 
also conditions in regard to Vladivostok and Russian naval 
forces in the Pacific. 


In opposition to these terms, it is asserted by the special 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, who stands in very 
special relations to M. Witte, that Russia will pay no in- 
demnity, will insist on Saghalien being restored to her, and 
will not allow Japan to keep any more of Manchuria than she 
has already occupied with her troops. Russia, that is, will 
keep Kharbin and the railway to Vladivostok. At the same 
time, both Powers take up the attitude,—‘‘ Unless you accept 
these terms, and quickly, you will have to buy peace later 
at a far greater cost.” The Japanese hint: “ Next time 
we are asked to state our terms, they will include double 
the amount of indemnity, and the cession of all Eastern 
Siberia, including Vladivostok and the mouth of the Amur.” 
The Russians, on the other hand—see Friday’s Daily 
Telegraph—inform the Japanese that if they do not get 
peace now, the Russians will wear them down by a war which 
Russia is perfectly prepared to maintain for another two or 
three years. The so-called internal difficulties of Russia will 
really prove her strength, for if the war is continued, they 
will lead to the establishment of a bond-fide constitutional 
Government, able fully to develop Russia’s immense latent 
strength, and to an emancipation of the Jews, which will give 
Russia access to vast financial resources. There is, of course, 
a great deal of “bluff” in all this, but also enough truth to 
cause the Japanese a certain amount of uneasiness. It will 


in all probability be known soon after these pages are in our 
readers’ hands whether the Russians really mean to go on 
The choice, after all, lies with them. 


with the war. 





illuminated on Tuesday night, and on Wednesday King 
Edward reviewed the combined fleets, and repeated at the 
subsequent lunch his expressions of cordial welcome, which 
again struck the note for speeches by the Prince of Wales and 
Admiral Sir John Fisher at a banquet in the Royal Naval 
Barracks. The latter, who is First Sea Lord, declared that 
“the interests of France and England were identical.” The 
spectators of the reception, who mustered, of course, in 
thousands, were enthusiastic in their welcome, as were the 
huge crowds of Londoners who on Thursday and Friday 
watched the processions to the Guildhall. The people, in 
fact, distinctly announce their approval of the entente cordiale. 


The welcome to our French visitors, begun so auspiciously 
at Portsmouth, was continued in London on Thursday, when 
Admiral Caillard and his officers were entertained by the 
Lord Mayor at the Guildhall. Not only was the function in 
the City a very brilliant and a very cordial one, but, in spite 
of the rain, our guests were cheered with the utmost enthu- 
siasm by the crowd which lined the streets. The newspapers 
report many acts of tactful politeness on the part of the 
French officers, but none touched the British public more than 
the respectful homage paid to the memory of the greatest 
of British seamen by the Admiral and his officers as they 
passed through Trafalgar Square. To-day the Lords and 
Commons are to give an entertainment in Westminster Hall, 
which, if the word had not become so hopelessly hackneyed and 
conventional, might in the truest sense be called an historic 
event. The Hall of Rufus is not lightly used, and the fact 
that it has been given over to the entertainment of the officers 
of the French Fleet, with the heartiest approval of the whole 
nation, is not without its significance. It remains to be 
said that both here and in France the Press has acted with 
admirable discretion in regard to the incidents that are 
marking the entente. The note of provocation or defiance 
has been entirely absent, and on all sides the Agreement 
between the two nations has been fully recognised as a league 
of peace,—a mutual insurance against the calamities of war. 








The Berlin correspondent of the Times, a very cool observer, 
speaks strongly of the discontent which begins to be mani- 
fested in Germany with the Emperor's Weltpolitik. The 
people are dissatisfied with the progress of affairs in South- 
West Africa—whither, it is said, five thousand fresh troops 
have been despatched without any provision in Parliament for 
the expense—and with the negative result of recent attempts 
to separate Great Britain and France. Many now contend 
that rapid increases of the Fleet only arouse watchfulness in 
London, and believe that the interests of Germany might be 
better served by a policy of conciliation. This country, 
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admits the correspondent, is disliked by Germans, but they 
see no use in quarrelling while the British Fleet is so strong: 
This view of present opinion in the Empire is rather con- 
firmed by the reports that the Kaiser, who did not approve 
the proposed selection of the Baltic for the autumn 
maneeuvres of a British squadron, has now signified that the 
fleet is to be received in all ports with honour and cordiality. 
That is all people on this side of the water ask, for they well 
know that the nervousness recently displayed in Germany 
has no foundation. Englishmen fully acknowledge the right 
of the Hohenzollerns to have the largest Fleet they can build 
or pay for. 





The relation of the German Government to its Polish 
subjects is curiously illustrated by a speech delivered by the 
Emperor at Gnesen, in Posen, on August 9th. William II. 
assured the Poles among whom he spoke that they should 
have complete protection for their creed, and mentioned that 
Leo XIII. had blessed him and promised that Catholics 
should be faithful to their Emperor; but he added: “ Any 
German in the East who without reason disposes of his 
property sins against his duty to his Fatherland.” In 
other words, the system of substituting German for Polish 
proprietors of the soil is not to be abandoned. Hitherto 
that method of “ pacific penetration ” has not been suecessful, 
the Poles, who often succeed greatly in associated industry, 
constantly buying out German landlords, though the latter 
can purchase estates with money borrowed at cheap rates 
from the Treasury. Of the three Governments which shared 
in the partition, the one which is least disliked is that of 
Austria, and even the Hapsburgs, though their comparative 
lenity has secured order, have failed to develop loyalty. In 
Russian Poland two peoples are separated not only by creed, 
language, and race, but by two distinct social ideals. 


King Oscar of Sweden has again transferred the reins of 
government to his eldest son, the Crown Prince, ostensibly 
because of his failing health, but in reality, it is supposed, 
because he has been too deeply wounded by the secession of 
Norway to administer affairs with the patience and calm 
which have hitherto distinguished his reign. It is reported 
that the Crown Prince, after the Norwegian Referendum has 
been taken, will ask his Parliament to permit the accession 
of one of his brothers to the Norwegian throne. The 
Norwegians have already announced their wish for that 
solution of their difficulties, and it certainly appears to out- 
siders to involve the least possible disturbance. The election 
which, failing the Bernadottes, is the most probable, that of 
Prince Charles of Denmark, would revive the rumours of a 
Scandinavian League; while the proclamation of a Republic 
would alarm not only the Baltic Courts, but the Court of 
Vienna. Hungary is watching events in Norway with eager 
attention, and might, if a Norwegian Republic showed herself 
orderly and prosperous, be inclined to accept that solution of 
her present dispute with the Hapsburg dynasty. 


The origin of the recent attempt on the life of the Sultan 
‘has been a matter of perplexity, even to the diplomatists at 
Constantinople, but the Petite République of Paris has 
received an account which at all events looks true. The 
bomb or infernal machine was, it is said, exploded by a naval 
officer, who with many other naval officers was employed by 
the Sultan as a confidential agent selected to guard his 
person, and who knew precisely the detail of the weekly 
ceremonial. He probably fired a little too soon, for his body 
was found at a short distance from the infernal machine, as 
well as that of the coachman. A search among his papers 
revealed the fact that he was instigated by discontented 
Turks who expect a better government from the heir, Reschid 
Effendi. It is not proved, however, that the latter was 
cognisant of the plot, and he has not been arrested, though 
of course he is very strictly watched. 


Bengal now contains eighty millions of people, and 
successive Lieutenant-Governors have protested that the 
administrative work made necessary by so awful a multitude 
cannot be properly performed by a single head of the 
Executive, who during his five years’ term of office cannot 
even visit all the districts under his control. The Government 
of India has therefore resolved to create a new Lieutenant- 





a Legislative Council, holding jurisdiction over thirty-eight 
millions of people, including the Assamese. Dacca is to ba 
made its capital. The expense will not be great, while the 
speed and efficiency of all administrative work will, it jg 
argued, be indefinitely increased. The political natives of 
the old Presidency are, however, greatly displeased. They 
dread further taxation, and a reduction in the importance of 
Calcutta, while they are annoyed by a change which they 
think will lower their own importance and that of a“ country” 
of whose area and wealth they are very proud. A discussion 
in the House of Commons was therefore threatened on 
Wednesday; but, through the intervention of Sir H. Fowler 
it was resolved to await the appearance of a Blue-book cn 
the subject, and to postpone a debate which might have leq 
to a party division. We cannot see any solid reason against 
a change, which will undoubtedly improve administration, 


On Monday in the House of Lords, Lord James of Hereford 
called attention to a point which vitally concerns the working 
of our legislative machinery. The House of Lords during the 
Session had initiated and passed sixteen Bills, useful and un. 
controversial measures, on which so far the House of Commons 
had not taken a single step beyond putting them on the 
notice-paper. He also complained that Bills passed by the 
House of Commons were not sent to the House of Lords til] 
the fag-end of the Session, when it was impossible to examing 
them properly. The result was that the legislative functions 
of the House of Lords were becoming a nullity. Lord 
Spencer and Lord Lansdowne agreed with Lord James's 
protest, but no solution was suggested. It is part of the 
inevitable congestion of our legislative machinery, the final 
remedy for which can only be some form of devolution. At 
the same time, we do not see why the two Houses should not 
come to some understanding on the first grievance. Surely a 
day might be appointed for the consideration in the Commons 
of non-political measures originated in the Lords, with the 
understanding that time was not to be wasted in re-examining 
points which had already been adequately considered. The 
growing impotenee of the Upper House will as certainly bring 
our Parliamentary system into discredit as any restrictions on 
the liberty of the Commons. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday, on the Motion for 
the third reading of the Appropriation Bill, Mr. Asquith, 
following a well-established precedent, called attention to the 
present position of the Government. With much humour, he 
rallied the Prime Minister on the hysteria into which the 
recent defeat had thrown his party organisation. The 
Government “relied not so much upon the loyalty as upon 
the fears of a panic-stricken majority.” He went on to 
review the recent history of the Administration,—the 
MacDonnell episode, the Butler Committee, the various 
Fiscal stampedes, and last, but not least, Lord Roberts’s 
declaration as to the state of the Army. On the question of 
Redistribution, he maintained that the House ought to know 
what the Government proposed to do during the Recess. He 
then dealt with the automatic Colonial Conference which is 
due next year, and asked (1) if invitations were to be issued 
during the Recess to the self-governing Colonies to attend; 
(2) if invitations were to be sent to the Government of India 
and the Crown Colonies; (3) if the Conference was to be 
allowed to disouss Preference; and (4) if another Conference 
would be summoned, supposing the Government were re- 
turned to power after an Election. He concluded by declaring 
that the Government were trading on an exhausted mandate, 
and that they had lost all prestige both with foreign countries 
and our own Colonies. “Is it not time that this long 
martyrdom to duty and to dignity should come to an end ?” 


Mr. Balfour replied in what even for him was a speech of 
amazing adroitness. Mr. Asquith’s questions admitted, un- 
fortunately, of a formal answer, and that answer was given 
with extreme skill. He did not attempt to justify the 
“panic,” but he went seriatim through his critic’s other 
points. The defeat on the Land Commission Vote meant 
nothing, because the question was not really at issue between 
the two great parties, and the Opposition had taken no 
interest in the merits of the debate. If the Government had 
resigned, they ought to have advised the King to send for Mr. 





Governorship, to be called that of “ Eastern Bengal,” with 





Redmond: Lord Roberts, again, had spoken not as an official, 
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or as a member of the Defence Committee, but as an outside 
expert, and he had dealt with matters which belonged, not to the 
Defence Committee, but to the War Office. On the Redistri- 
bution question, he proposed to follow exactly the precedent 
set by Mr. Gladstone in 1884, and appoint a Recess Committee 
to report confidentially tothe Government. After that it would 
be transformed into a Commission with the consent of the 
House. On the matter of the Conference, his position was 
simple. The automatic Conference need not be summoned 
till after the opening of next Session, and he did not see any 
reaion for limiting its discretion as to the subjects to be 
discussed. The Crown Colonies would be represented by the 
Colonial Secretary, and it was not proposed to summon Indian 
representatives. As to the further Conference, there was little 
use in the Opposition discussing that, since they had made up 
their minds that the Government would not win the next 


Election. 


On Wednesday in the House of Commons the agreement 
with the National Telephone Company was discussed on a 
Resolution moved by Mr. Lough that the agreement should 
be refused the sanction of the House unless all the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee were embodied in it. 
Lord Stanley in reply pointed out that the agreement already 
embodied most of these recommendations. He was prepared, 
for example, to treat the employés of the Company in the 
way suggested, and the terms of purchase, which were known 
as “tramway terms,” goodwill and prospective profits being 
excluded from the valuation, were substantially those recom- 
mended. The one point of difference was the question of 
municipal licenses. These could not be granted to cover a 
longer period than that left to the Company, since in 1898 it 
was agreed that the Company should have a right to the same 
extensions as were given to municipalities. On a division, 
Mr. Lough’s Resolution was rejected by 187 votes to 110. 


Parliament was prorogued on Friday. The usual final 
debate on Thursday threw very little fresh light on the 
situation. On the face of it, Mr. Balfour’s speech sounded 
almost like a declaration that there would be no Dissolu- 
tion this autumn, but it must be remembered that he would 
have been obliged to use such language in any case. To 
have used words that pointed to a Dissolution would have 
spoilt his own and everybody else’s holidays. On the whole, 
however, we are bound to admit that the present indications 
seem less in favour of a Dissolution this year than they did 
ten days ago. The Session has been a memorable one owing 
to the extraordinary smallness of the legislative output. Only 
one contentious measure has been passed—the Aliens Bill—for 
the Unemployed Bill in its final form was a shadowy thing to 
which no one seriously objected. The best Bill of the Session 
is undoubtedly the Scottish Churches Bill, but this, again, 
was, in a party sense, entirely uncontentious, and as much 
an Opposition as a Government measure. The ending of 
the religious strife caused by the decision of the House of 
Lords will be an immense relief to Scotland, and we do not 
doubt that clause 5 will give a liberty and an opportunity for 
a wise comprehension to the Established Church which she 
will use with discretion as well as liberality. 


The War Stores Commission resumed their inquiry on 
Friday week, when Mr. Arnold-Forster gave his evidence. The 
Secretary for War explained that the transactions under con- 
sideration were prior to his taking office, and he had no 
personal knowledge of them. The War Office were aware of 
the “dual system,” but not of the abuse of it, and he could 
easily conceive of a “ dual system” which might be perfectly 
allowable and legitimate. The system was introduced under 
high authority in South Africa, and the War Office were 
entitled to assume that it was being worked on a reasonable 
basis. As soon as the contrary was suggested, it was their 
business to make inquiries. The witness’s attention was 
called to a query by the Comptroller and Auditor-General, 
and a minute by a responsible War Office official suggesting 
that the Audit Department should be told to mind their own 
business. Mr. Arnold-Forster explained that the Audit Office 
had no right of inquiry into matters of policy, but, on being 
pressed, admitted that the case in question was within their 
legitimate sphere. It was not brought to his attention that 
the General Officer commanding in South Africa had no 





financial adviser, and he was aot prepared to dispute the 
necessity of such an officer. In conclusion, he said that the 
Finance Department was not his special department, and it 
was impossible for him to scrutinise its working. A deter- 
mined’ effort had been made, however, to reform the whole 
financial system. 


The most important of the other witnesses was Lord 
Milner, who gave a clear and interesting explanation of the 
repatriation system which he inaugurated, and its relation 
tothe Army. The understanding with Lord Kitchener was 
that the Repatriation Department should take over at once 
all that it required, and should have first call upon the 
remainder. But there were many things in the Army stock 
which it did not require, and many matters on which at 
first it could not frame estimates. Food-supplies were 
one, which depended entirely on the nature of the first 
harvest. The only thing taken over wholesale was transport, 
the price of which was settled by a Committee at home, 
Since the country paid the cost of repatriation, it was 
impossible for him, as trustee for the country’s interests, to 
consent to any arrangement by which he bought what he did 
notneed. Thesystem suggested by the Butler Committee waa 
therefore wholly impracticable. The total sum paid to Army 
funds was £3,357,000, and if Lord Kitchener had had his price it 
would have been about £5,000,000. The Chairman announced 
at the close that the Commission would adjourn till October. 


On Tuesday a most important Blue-book was published 
containing the long-awaited Report of the Royal Commission 
on the Supply of Food and Raw Material in Time of War. 
The Commission, it will be remembered, was appointed in 
April, 1903, and consisted of the Prince of Wales, Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh (who acted as Chairman), the Duke of 
Sutherland, Lord Burghclere, Mr. Chaplin, Professor T. E. 
Holland, and others, representing expert knowledge on every 
aspect of the question. We have dealt with the matter 
elsewhere, and here we may briefly summarise the main con- 
clusions. The Commission find that we have normally at any 
given time about seven months’ supply of raw cotton in the 
country, about two months’ supply of manganese, and about 
seven weeks’ supply of wheat and flour. As we have 
broadened the basis of supply, in case of war the increase in 
price would not be so marked as if we drew our supplies 
from one locality, but at the same time there would be a 
grave danger of a serious diminution in our food imports, if 
not of actual famine. The Commission discuss two possible 
safeguards,—a storage of food during peace, and a system of 
indemnifying shippers of corn at public expense. They 
advise that the latter be adopted in a modified form, since it 
would exercise a steadying effect on prices, and they recom- 
mend, with various reservations, the suggestion for an experi- 
ment in regard to storing corn in national granaries. 


On Wednesday the Annual Report of the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue was issued. Income-tax Returns for 
1903-4, which are the only figures yet available, reveal some 
remarkable facts. In that year the gross income brought 
under review was £902,758,000, an increase of £23,120,000 as 
compared with 1902-3, and of £245,661,000 as compared with 
1894-95. In the past decade the only class of profits which 
has declined has been farming profits, taxed under Schedule B. 
The most remarkable increase is under Schedule D, where 
business and professional profits have increased from 
£340,558,000 to £502,403,000. On the other hand, the yield 
from the Excise Department shows a decline, the con- 
sumption of beer per head for 1904-5 being only 28°44 gallons, 
as compared with 29°51 gallons in 1903-4, and 30°34 gallons 
in 1902-3. So also with spirits, which in the present year 
show 0°93 gallon per head, as against 0°99 in 1903-4, and 1:03 
in 1902-3. These figures would seem to show that we are 
becoming both a more temperate and a richer nation. To us 
it appears that no gauge of national prosperity is so sure as 
the amount of gross profits assessed to Income-tax. There 
is no inducement to declare profits too high, and though 
something must be set down to the increased efficiency of the 
taxing machinery, yet the bulk of the increase can be due 
only to a solid growth in prosperity. 


Bank Rate, 24 per cent. 
Consols (23 per cent.) were on Friday 90}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


oe : 
THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 


Tr some great change in the attitude of the 

Russian Government tees place during the next 
few days, we fear that the prospects of peace must be 
pronounced to be very slight. The Russians seem never 
to have heard of the fable of the Sibylline Books, and to 
imagine that by refusing now to pay a moderate price 
for peace they are in no danger of having the price 
raised when at a later date the need for peace is 
brought home to them with crushing force. Their 
attitude is to regard the war as a minor matter,— 
a mere colonial struggle which, however disagreeable, 
cannot affect Russia or her Government in essentials. 
They have never been vitally touched by the defeats, 
they say, and therefore it would be absurd to get 
into a fuss and agree to panic terms in order to 
obtain peace. There is a story that when the Russian 
army was at the gates of Constantinople, and the 
Turkish Empire in imminent peril, one of the Sultan’s 
advisers, who was strongly opposed to making any terms 
with the Infidel, used the following argument. He 
told the Sultan that all the talk about the absolute 
necessity for making up his mind to an immediate peace 
unless he wished to see the Russians actually enter 
the city was absolute nonsense. ‘ Your Majesty,” said 
he, “I have at this very moment come down from 
the roof of the Palace, which, as your Majesty knows, 
commands a view over a vast expanse of country. Yet, 
look in what direction I might, I could not see the 
slightest trace of any enemy. Your Majesty then may 
depend upon it that all the rumours about what the 
Russians can do and are going to do are mere exaggera- 
tion. You may ‘safely make up your mind to take things 
quietly and not be forced into yielding unworthy con- 
cessions through baseless threats.” ‘That is apparently 
the present attitude of the Russian Government. They 
cannot see the Japanese army from St. Petersburg, or 
even from Kharbin, and therefore they argue that it is 
ridiculous to expect them to give way to the Japanese 
demands. The fact that the Japanese have won a few 
victories thousands of miles. away from the heart of 
Russia does not entitle them to dictate terms. 


' If this attitude is maintained, it is clear that there is 
little likelihood of peace being made. That it will be 
maintained is, we regret to say, indicated by the striking 
telegram published in Thursday’s Daily Telegraph,— 
a telegram which there is every reason to believe was 
inspired directly by M. Witte. According to the special 
correspondent, the Russians are determined upon three 
things. In the first place, they will under no con- 
sideration agree to the cession of Saghalien to Japan. 
Next, they will give no indemnity. And thirdly, they will 
only allow Japan to take so much of Manchuria as she 
has already conquered and at this moment occupies with 
her troops. In other words, Russia will not even allow 
Japan to keep all that she has conquered. If peace is 
to be agreed upon, it is only on the condition that Japan 
surrenders Saghalien to Russia; but as a matter of grace 
and favour, the Russians will allow the Japanese consider- 
able fishing rights in Saghalien. Possibly these are only 
“bluff” terms, and in the end Russia may consent to 
make much larger concessions. We confess, however, that 
the way in which they are stated seems to us to indicate 
that the Russians are still quite unprepared to face the 
facts of the situation, and really believe that they are in 
a position to dictate terms to Japan. Needless to say, the 
terms we have just set forth will not even be discussed by 
Japan. We therefore will not deal with them in detail, 
but will consider instead what Japan’s lowest terms are 
likely to be. To begin with, it is quite certain that she 
means to keep Saghalien. She has conquered and occupied 
it, it once belonged to her, she can hold it by means of 
sea power, it is enormously rich, and her people have a 
sentimental attachment to the island. We understand, 
for example, that in the national war anthem sung by 
the Japanese troops the recovery of “the island” is 
included as one of the chief objects of the war. Next, 
it is certain that Japan will not be content merely with 
Korea and those portions of Manchuria, including Port 


Arthur, of which she has already possessed herself. Her 
answer to the Russian —— in this respect is sure to 
be a polite “Thank you for nothing!” ‘ You are offer. 
ing us what is already ours, and what we have never had 
any intention of parting with.” It is also, in our opinion, 
certain that Japan will require Russia to evacuate 
Northern Manchuria and retire behind what was her 
boundary before 1900. Lastly, it is certain that Japan 
will insist on an indemnity. This is with her a matter 
not merely of prudence, but of honour. The very facet that 
Russia has declared that to pay an indemnity would be 
an acknowledgment of defeat which she could not endure 
to make in the case of a Power like Japan is calculated 
to render Japan determined to receive such an acknow. 
ledgment of her victories. She feels, besides, that an 
indemnity in gold will be necessary in order to provide 
her with a fleet powerful enough to secure the peaceful 
possession of her new Empire. 

Whether it will be possible to arrange any compromise 
between these two conflicting views as regards the terms 
of peace remains to be seen. For ourselves, we are not 
very hopeful. What makes us specially pessimistic in 
the matter is the firm belief of the Japanese that if the 
Russians will not buy peace now they can be made 
to pay much higher terms six months or a year hence, 
The Japanese feel themselves in a position to say to the 
Russians :—“ You can have peace now without losing 
Vladivostok and the Amur provinces which you took 
from China in the ‘fifties.’ If, however, you persist in 
the war, and we not only drive you beyond the southern 
bank of the Amur, but actually force you three or 
four hundred miles up the valley of the river, we shall 
be obliged to demand much harder terms. Under these 
conditions they will include the forfeiture of the whole of 
Eastern Siberia, and you will be confined to the regions 
beyond Lake Baikal.” But though there is no logical 
objection open to such a declaration and course of action, 
we doubt whether the Japanese would be wise, if they 
could avoid it, to pursue the policy just indicated. The 
cost would be tremendous, and the results achieved far 
from adequate. It does not always pay to beat your 
enemy as completely as you are able to beat him, or have 
a moral right to beat him. 

In our opinion, the prime difficulty in the whole matter 
is that the Japanese are inclined to be too logical in their 
demands, and to make those demands fit the actual facts 
too strictly. They will ask, we fear, for every ounce of 
the pound of flesh to which an abstract consideration of 
the facts entitles them. On the other hand, the Russians 
are likely to be equally illogical, and to ignore too com- 
pletely the essentials of the situation. While the Japanese 
will be too syllogistic, the Russians will be too visionary 
and tooimpracticable. If this should prove to be the case, 
the war may go on till the Japanese army penetrates 
to a point beyond which it will be unable to strike 
without undue attenuation. But when that point is 
reached the condition will be virtually one of stalemate. 
Russia will be terribly humiliated and terribly weakened, 
but Japan, on the other hand, will be held in a kind of 
enchanted circle. 

To put the matter in another way, we cannot help 
thinking that the Japanese will do well to remember that 
the Russians are at the present moment in the position of 
the gambling noble who, when he was asked why he was 
such a fool as to put his last hundred pounds on the turn 
of a card, replied :—“ What is the use of a hundred pounds 
to me? I cannot live upon it for a week. Therefore 
I may just as well try to win back with it a sufficient 
sum for my needs. I cannot be worse off than I am 
while it, and nothing else, is in my pocket, and I may be 
a great deal better off if the luck turns.” In the 
same way, the Russians are quite sincere when they 
argue: “ We cannot be worse than beaten, and therefore 
we may just as well fight for another year and see what 
fate will bring us as accept the terms which the Japanese 
now offer.” But though we think that the Japanese would 
be wise to recognise that the Russians are in the position 
of the gambler, we are bound to say that we do not 
believe that anything practical must necessarily come 
from such recognition. It is impossible for the Japanese, 
as we have said above, to accept the Russian terms as 
outlined in the Daily Telegraph, and therefore, if those are 





the final terms, Japan can have no alternative but to 
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we 


roceed with the war,—remembering, however, that the 

infliction of worse terms on Russia than she now offers 
will in reality be a very poor consolation to her for another 
ear of war. It is the old story of dealing with a 
yuined litigant. You may get any amount of damages 
out of him nominally, and may pile up countless costs, 
put that is very little satisfaction if you know that in the 
end he will be quite unable to pay them. 








THE DURATION OF THE “ ENTENTE CORDIALE.” 


HE really important question about the entente 
T cordiale between Great Britain and France is 
whether it will endure. We believe it will, though not 
precisely for the reasons which the daily journals have 
recently been putting forward. They gush too much, not 
because they delight in gushing, but because they think 
that in the present condition of European affairs sentiment 
is safer than argument, and after-dinner speeches in leader 
type are the form of welcome which is least provocative 
to suspicious lookers-on. They are possibly quite right, 
for now that the masses attend to international relations 
kindly words have more than their old value, and com- 
pliments allay suspicion between peoples as they never 
or seldom did between great Courts. For ourselves, 
however, we cannot help preferring to be a little more 
serious and less ecstatically polite. We are unable, as 
historians, to believe that increased intercourse between 
peoples always produces increased amity—for if that were 
the case civil wars would be impossible—or that mutual 
comprehension always results in mutual friendship. To 
know all is often to condemn much. Relations can 
quarrel just as fiercely as strangers, and the more 
intimate the friendship the deeper the enmity when that 
friendship is shattered. Sympathy, too, springs mainly 
from similarity of ideas; and the two nations are still 
separated by armies of ideas, ideas about religion, about 
the best organisation of society, about the ends which 
Governments should seek and ensue. Nothing has 
happened which will turn Frenchmen into Englishmen 
or Englishmen into Frenchmen, nor, if history is any 
guide, is such conversion even possible in the future. 
Nevertheless, we agree with the most pleasant spoken 
of Admirals or the smoothest of diplomatists that, for 
at least three reasons, the present friendship may, and 
probably will, outlast a generation. 

The first and strongest of the reasons is that both 
nations honestly and strongly desire peace, general peace 
as well as peace with each other. The British never desire 
war for its own sake, fur they know they are never ready 
for it; they detest the suffering which accompanies it, and 
the disturbance of all material interests which it creates ; 
and while they will fight rather than give up rights, they 
hold the Government which avoids fighting to be the most 
successful of Governments. That feeling was shown 
decisively in the Fashoda incident, in the Dogger Bank 
incident—either of which might have produced a great 
war—in the temperate forbearance with which some 
galling incidents of the war in the Far East have been 
left for the statesmen to settle, and, we must add, in the 
view taken of the King’s intervention in foreign politics. 
Time was when that intervention would have developed 
angry suspicion, as it did when his father was supposed to 
have intervened ; but the King is known to be devoted to 
peace, and there is nothing but approval of his share 
in the great work of securing it. ‘The British do not 
like Russia, because she is supposed to be always threaten- 
ing India, and they greatly admire Japan; but all the 
same, a moderate peace which would leave both Powers at 
liberty to recruit their strength and settle their own 
internal affairs would be welcomed here with unaffected 
pleasure. Our people have done too much in the 
past, and are too sure of their place in the world, to care 
much about glory; while the French, who do care, enter- 
tain for the first time in their history a doubt whether glory 
from the next war is a certainty, and partly from that doubt, 
partly from the rise of a new couche sociale which dreads 
and detests militarism, the desire of peace, if it may be main- 
tained with honour, has been solidified among their masses 
into a fixed aspiration like that for equality or religious 
tolerance. As it is plain beyond argument that the great 
barrier to war is the friendship of the two peoples, that 
friendship will, we conceive, last while there is dread 








that peace may be disturbed,—that is, as most men see, 
until Germany is content with her position, a frame of 
mind which, in whatever way it is produced, it will take at 
least a generation to secure. 

The second reason for the probable duration of the 
entente is the absence of anything to quarrel about, arising 
partly from the settlement of ancient subjects of dispute, 
and partly from the decay, very marked in France, and be- 
ginning to be marked in this country also, of the aggressive 
colonising spirit. The body of the French people do not 
really wish for more colonies. They are not unwilling to 
increase their hold on Morocco, but they clearly did not 
think that worth a great war, with the risks it involved 
to their own territory. They were willing to give up 
their own claims on Egypt, though those were “ con- 
secrated by history”; and the kind of spirit which 
compelled Lord Dufferin to annex Burmah, and very nearly 
induced Lord Rosebery to declare war for the indepen- 
dence of Siam, has disappeared from among them. We 
doubt if they would welcome the annexation of Yunnan, 
and they have made no kind of response to the momen 
but fierce agitation as to the danger to Indo-China 
produced by the success of the Japanese. They would 
not now help Germany to baffle the hopes of Tokio as 
to the ultimate Agreement between Japan and Russia, 
and they are not putting forward even feelers as to an 
increase of their Asiatic territory. We on our side, though 
occasionally restless in Central Africa, are beginning to 
think that we have enough of the world to be responsible 
for, and hardly consider its probable relation towards 
“expansion ” as one of the merits or demerits of the new 
Government to which we all look forward with so much 
hope or fear. The dominant idea now is to avoid, instead 
of seeking, points of colonial contact with other Powers. 
It is, in truth, nearly impossible to discern points at which 
the two countries in their immediate progress are likely to 
collide, and while they do not collide about territorial 
questions the entente cordiale is almost certain to be 
preserved. Trade rivalry is not quite sufficient to pro- 
duce, or in the eyes of taxpayers to justify, war. 

Moreover—and this is perhaps the strongest reason of 
all—the two nations, though separated, as we have said, by 
a muliitude of different ideas, hold one far-reaching idea 
in common. ‘They both believe in liberty as essential to 
the progress and happiness of mankind. They both think 
that for a civilised people to govern itself, to regulate its 
own affairs, to seek its own future according to its own 
views, is not only a privilege but a right. Both hate to 
hear of oppression, whether defended in the name of 
religion, or of security, or of the “ Monarchical principle ” ; 
and both regard the rise of a dictatorship in Europe as a 
thing fatal to the hopes of mankind, and therefore to be 
resisted at all hazards. Both are aware that the defence 
of freedom has been entrusted by Providence to them, and 
that if they separate or collide the cause of freedom will 
be thrown back a hundred years. They, and they alone, 
of the Great Powers of Europe wish what is broadly 
called “ Liberalism ” to prevail, desire that the régime of 
law should supersede the régime of personal will, and are 
eager that every man should speak, or write, or act in safety 
under the protection of the Judges of the land. They are 
both against personal rule. We do not always recognise 
the strength of that bond, but it is perceived more clearly 
every year; and as political improvement advances with 
terrible slowness, so that even yet all over Central and 
Eastern Europe a strike is a sort of insurrection, the 
necessity of it will be felt till at least three of the greater 
nations have passed through a term of turmoil and 
distress. We see no reason why, even if France and 
Great Britain fall baek upon their old habit of regarding 
each other with somewhat satirical observation, the dis- 
position to aid each other in time of political difficulty 
which we call the entente cordiale should not endure in full 
force for at least a generation. Liberty and free institu- 
tions are gifts so precious that those who possess them 
and see them menaced feel a kind of Freemasonry between 
themselves, and realise the necessity for standing shoulder 
to shoulder in their defence. 

We have spoken frankly, and in a way which may at 
the moment seem cold and unsympathetic. Nevertheless, 
we believe that we have given better and truer reasons why 
the entente should last, and be a great force in the world, 
than have been stated by those who have merely abandoned 
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themselves to the delirium of sentiment. The agreement 
will last because both nations ardently desire peace and 
liberty, and know that these blessings cannot be maintained 
with certainty unless they are pledged to stand together 
and ensure each other in their possession. 





THE AVERAGE ELECTOR AND THE GOVERN- 
MENT. 


M® ASQUITH’S speech of Tuesday denouncing the 
J Government was an able one, but it naturally 
expresses rather the views of the “intellectuals” than of 
the average British elector. The latter—who, and not the 
intellectual man, has the next Election in his pocket— 
has conceived a disgust of this Government for several 
reasons, some of which are apt to escape notice. He is, 
in the first place, disappointed in Mr. Balfour. We may 
philosophise about the Constitution as much as we like, 
but Cromwell’s description of the government for which 
Englishmen wish—namely, that of “ Parliament and a 
person ”—remains substantially true. The average elector 
looks to a Peel, or a Gladstone, or a Lord Salisbury 
to govern him, or at all events to take the lead in 
governing him, and, except accidentally, thinks but little 
about their colleagues. Just at present, indeed, he could, 
if suddenly questioned, hardly name the rest of the Cabinet. 
If he trusts the Prime Minister, the Cabinet may consist 
of “dittos”; if he does not trust him, he always in a 
very short time overthrows the Government. The Lord 
Liverpool method of governing was only possible in a 
House of nominees. The elector thought when Lord Salis- 
bury resigned that he had found the Prime Minister he 
wanted—that is, the efficient man who could give a strong 
lead to the people, and at the same time keep the cumbrous 
machinery of Parliament in good working order—and it 
is because he is disenchanted, as well as because he is 
determined to maintain the policy and practice of Free- 
trade, that he is announcing upon every opportunity his 
determination to try an alternative Administration. Mr. 
Balfour remains what he has always been, a thoughtful 
man with large views upon the few subjects which interest 
him, a charming orator who inspires almost any emotion 
he pleases except conviction, a most agreeable colleague, 
and a most dexterous manager of the House of Commons ; 
but he is not the leader that the average elector expected 
him to be. He may govern within the Cabinet, though 
that is not the popular impression, but in the country he 
does not lead. hether he despises the House of Com- 
mons or not—and for ourselves we think that most 
improbable—it is in the House that his strength is dis- 
played and that he produces, well—majorities ; but the 
power of leading is not in him. Though he is not 
exactly “sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought,” he 
probably on every question sees too much of both sides, 
or rather of all sides, to have strong convictions ; and like 
most men of that temperament when placed in great 
positions, he trusts too exclusively to his skill in “manage- 
ment,” which sometimes in unlucky hours becomes pure 
dodging. His adroitness has no limit, and rouses even 
opponents to angry admiration; but adroitness is a 
weapon for Courts, not for democratic States. Democracies 
want to be told what they are to do, or to see things done, 
and neither of those desires is gratified by Mr. Balfour. 
When Mr. Chamberlain broke up the Unionist party by 
his Protectionist campaign the average elector was strongly 
moved. He did not understand fully any of the proposals 
except that corn was to be taxed, but he did understand 
that a grand policy, sanctified to his mind by the teaching 
of Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Bright, and 
justified by sixty years of comparative prosperity, was to 
be reversed in an uncertain hope of more employment and 
higher wages, and he looked to the Prime Minister to say 
in brief and clear language whether the proposals were just 
and wise. Mr. Balfour refused to give him any distinct 
guidance at all. He would not say plainly whether 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, which was unmistakable, 
was his own policy also, but after sentences which, 
for all their graceful form, were irresolute, or con- 
veyed approval in a manner which confused men’s minds, 
he was understood to whisper, like Mr. Brooke in 
“Middlemarch”: “I looked into it myself at one time, 


and you must not go toofar.” That kept his party together 
in the House; but in the country it produced no feeling 





except a sort of despair at the blunder which had been 
made in choosing so vague a leader. Though months 
have elapsed during which he has been besought for 
explanations, he has adhered to that policy of indistinet. 
ness in words, though, as we have repeatedly shown, not in 
deeds, till the public, always eager for guidance, has been 
ready in its irritation to say: “ Do good or do evil, but do 
somewhat that we may know that ye are ”’—leaders. ; 

Convinced that guidance would be refused him, the 
average elector sank back with a sigh of disappointment ; 
and as he could not remove the Ministry, he watched eagerly 
to see if it would do anything that would remove the 
painful impression. It has done nothing except keep the 
peace and improve the Navy, and neither of these things 
has been carried fully to its credit. The country always 
expects the Navy to be improved ; and as regards foreign 
policy, the Prime Minister considers that the first condition 
of success is that the House of Commons shall not be 
permitted to discuss it. He has given no lead, except by 
conduct which might be the result of wisdom or of 
timidity—we ourselves hold by the nobler explanation— 
and again the elector was disappointed at its absence, 
He was relieved to find that there was no war, but he 
would like to have been told in unmistakable terms why 
there ought not to have been one. Seeing that danger 
threatened from many quarters, he hoped when a great 
critic of military affairs was appointed Secretary for War 
that the Army would be made effective, but found that * 
the Army, with Mr. Balfour's full consent, had only been 
made discontented, and that the citizen force upon which 
he desired to rely as a national reserve was discouraged, if 
not contemned. Lord Roberts has smashed all belief in 
the reconstruction of the Army. A fiasco so damaging, 
Mr. Balfour’s advocates will contend, was the fault of 
Mr. Arnold-Forster, if of anybody; but in so contending 
they miss the great fact of our present Constitution, 
that every success or failure goes to the credit or the 
debit of the Prime Minister of the time. If, says the 
average elector, Lord Lansdowne’s good management 
as displayed in the creation of the entente cordiale is to 
be credited to the Prime Minister, the failure of Mr. 
Arnold-Forster must be placed to his debit on the other 
side of the account. (It is, of course, only Mr. Balfour's 
ill-fortune that the commonalty regard the entente 
cordiale as the work, not of any Minister, but of the 
King.) It is the same with the management of all 
business. The Session has been sterile. Nothing of any 
importance can get through the House of Commons; 
sixteen Bills, some of them quite valuable, have been sent 
down from the House of Lords, and have never received 
the honour of one moment’s attention. ‘That is all,’ says 
Mr. Balfour, ‘the fault of the Opposition, or of the House 
of Commons itself, which encourages desultory talk.’ 
‘Nonsense,’ replies the elector, ‘you pass votes for 
millions when you wish; you get through the Houses 
measures like the Aliens Bill, the Unemployed Bill, 
and the Scottish Churches Bill, not to mention the 
thousand extravagances which in every direction are 
checking the revival of prosperity. You can do what you 
please in spite of the talk; and if you cannot, it is on your 
shoulders, in our view, that the responsibility of making the 
House of Commons efficient rests. You have failed us, 
though we liked you, and therefore, although this is a 
day, as we dimly perceive, of second-rate alternatives, we 
shall try an alternative sooner than allow you to remain.’ 
That, in part sound and in part unjust, is, we are con- 
vinced, the instinctive and final judgment of that enor- 
mous mass of vague opinion which in this country rules 
affairs. 

We have used the word “ unjust” because we believe 
the elector to be greatly influenced by a feeling which is 
certainly not wholly just. He is much more irritated, as 
we conceive, by a partly accidental circumstance which 
has attended this Administration, but is not caused 
by it, than either publicists or politicians have yet 
realised. The cycle is one of those cycles in which 
the chasm between rich and poor has been made 
painfully manifest. Incomes have increased on all sides; 
but the fortunes made have been first of all those 
of men whose wealth excites a feeling not so much of 
envy, of which the English are incapable, as of annoyed 
amazement. As usual at such times, the follies of the rich, 
follies which to-day include a meaningless extravagance like 
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that of the old Roman rich, have been more than ordinarily 
in evidence, and an impression has grown up that the 
Government consider too lovingly the interests of the 
rich. Their bias, people say, is towards the capitalist. 
That accusation is, we think, on the whole unjust, 
certainly unjust if Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s Budget 
may be taken as any guide. His oppression, if he has 
oppressed, has been on the comfortable classes, though 
of course, as he and his colleagues desire Protection, 
they in fact, though we admit not consciously, desire to 
promote the interests of the few instead of those of the 
many. That the impression exists, however, is certain— 
it will be realised by any one who listens to the talk of the 
workshop or the train—and its effect is to remove in the 
minds of the electors many of the objections to trying 
an alternative Government. 





THE ROYAL COMMISSION AND THE 
UNEMPLOYED BILL. 


LL’S well that ends well, and when we remember how 
ill the Unemployed Bill began this reflection is 
more than usually consoling. Almost every one, indeed, 
has some cause to feel satisfied with the final form of the 
measure. Consistent Conservatives see their party no 
longer associated with a strangely revolutionary project. 
The inconsistent Conservatives, of whom Mr. Balfour is the 
type and leader, can please themselves with attributing 
to the Liberals an opposition which was only dangerous 
because it came principally from their own side. The Labour 
party see the next Government compelled to deal with the 
subject afresh in three years from the date of the Act. 
And men who distrust Bills drawn mainly for electioneering 
ends, and raising more difficulties than they profess to 
remove—a class happily to be found in all parties—have 
the satisfaction of knowing that before that time comes 
we shall be in possession of an immense body of informa- 
tion in the evidence collected by the new Poor Law Com- 
mission. No failure on the part either of those who 
nominate the Commissioners or of the Commissioners who 
are appointed can deprive us of this benefit. We shall 
know what the most competent experts think on the new 
and difficult problems with which the Commission will 
be confronted. The Report may be prejudiced, wrong- 
headed, one-sided. It may take no account of plain facts, 
and go wandering after theories which have no applica- 
tion to actual life. But the evidence will be there in any 
case, and in that there will be the raw material upon 
which all useful conclusions must in the last resort be 
formed. 

To say this is not to imply that it is unimportant how 
the Commissioners are chosen. The evidence and the 
Report have each its office. From one point of view the 
evidence is of more consequence, since it must be the 
foundation of even the ablest Report. But from another 
— of view the Report takes precedence of the evidence, 

cause it will be read in whole or in part by many who 
will never see the other. If we were all keenly interested 
in the subject, and capable of weighing testimony against 
testimony and opinion against opinion, Reports might be 
dispensed with. We shouid all, in fact, be Commissioners. 
As it is, very many of us are quite unable to turn a vast 
series of Blue-books to any useful purpose. We hardly 
know so much as where to buy them, and if we do get as 
far as this, we are at the mercy of each succeeding witness. 
Each theory of the cause and cure of want of employment 
seems good until the next has been read, and in the end 
the only feeling left is one of thankfulness that it is not 
we who have to pronounce between them. This conscious 
incompetence is greatly helped by a strong Report. Such 
a Report is to the general public what the summing up 
of a Judge is toa jury. It disentangles and emphasises 
what is important. It brushes away rhetoric and senti- 
ment, and recalls the reader to the region in which each 
action has its natural consequences, however confidently 
the actors may count on escaping or averting them. 
We are not at all inclined to underrate the difficulties 
attending the choice of the Commissioners. Mr. Balfour 
has set himself a task the fulfilment of which will make 
heavy demands alike on his judgment and on his courage. 
He will be implored by some to make the Commission 
large and representative. If he yields to this pressure, 
the evidence may almost as well be published without 








the Report, since the Report will add nothing to 
what the evidence tells us. A representative Com- 
mission is neither more nor less thana packed Commission. 
The official representative goes in to defend his depart- 
mental methods. The Labour representative goes in to 
advocate what he thinks the interest of his clients. It 
is quite right that these opinions should be laid before the 
Commission, but the proper place for those who expound 
them is the witness’s chair. What becomes a Commis- 
sioner is not strength of partisanship, but openness of 
mind and the power of arriving at conclusions without 
fear and without favour. Complete absence of opinion on 
the subject-matter of the inquiry is not to be hoped for; 
indeed, if it implied, as it probably would, a corresponding 
absence of interest, it could hardly be desired. What is 
really wanted in a man who has to inquire into mixed 
economic and social problems is independence of mind. 
If he has this, he will be ensured against the adoption of a 
theory merely because it commends itself to his party or' 
school, or because to reject it is to risk being blamed 
for want of sympathy with this or that class of sufferers. 
A Member of Parliament may seemingly think himself 
justified in voting for a Bill which he believes will at 
worst be mischievous, and at best harmless, on the plea 
that to refuse to do so will be set down to indifference to 
the condition of the poor. But a member of the new Poor 
Law Commission who allowed this motive to influence 
him in signing the Report would have entirely mistaken. 
his duty. He is placed on the Commission first to dis- 
cover, and then to tell, the truth as nearly as he can, 
and to do this he must be prepared to disregard any 
misconceptions to which it may expose him. Greatly 
as we disliked the Bill in its original form, we do not 
share the regret expressed by some Members that it has 
not been dropped. We do think that it was expedient to 
continue and extend the organisation which Mr. Long 
created last year. Had this not been done, a great deal of 
time would have been wasted, and a good deal of money 
would once more have been spent in wrong ways for 
want of knowledge how to spend it more wisely. As it 
is, when the winter comes offices will be open for 
collecting information as to possible demands for labour, 
and Committees will be ready to receive and expend any 
voluntary contributions that may be sent to them. We 
may hope, therefore, that there will be no repetition of 
the wanton distribution of alms without inquiry and 
without discrimination that did so much harm to West 
Ham last year. The Christmas of 1905 will not beat, 
or even rival, the record of drunkenness established at 
the same season in 1904. We are not without hope, 
indeed, that the customary appeal to private charity will 
call forth a very much larger sum than it did last year. 
Whether the ratepayer helps an unemployed man out of 
the rates or out of his own private purse makes no 
difference to the man helped. In both cases he receives 
money which he has not earned. But if he receives it 
from the ratepayer’s private purse he knows it to be 
charity, whereas if it comes out of the rates he regards 
it, or will soon come to regard it, as a right. The 
machinery of the present Bill will for a time, at all events, 
secure us against this misleading confusion. 

Lord Hugh Cecil put this with great force in the 
House of Commons yesterday week. Wages given under 
the Bill as originally framed would have been charity 
“ masquerading as payment of a debt.” The State, 
in the person of the ratepayer, would have paid wages 
it did not wish to pay for work which it did not want 
done. If there is any real need for foreshores to be 
reclaimed, or for derelict land to be brought once more 
under cultivation, it must be because the community will 
be benefited by what is done. In that case it is quite 
right that the community should pay for such work, but 
it will do so to more advantage if it goes into the labour 
market and gets the best workmen it can find. If, instead 
of doing this, it gives the job to an unemployed man, not 
to benefit itself, but to benefit him—not because it wants 
the land on which crops are once more to be grown, but 
because the man it employs has nothing to do—it is in no 
sense a genuine transaction. What the workman is put 
to do is no more work than turning a crank or walking up 
a treadmill is work. It pretends to be work because those 
who provide it are in search of an excuse for not treating 
the man who does it as what he really is, The object is 
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to conceal the character of the act from the actor. The 
man must not know that he is getting relief from the 
rates ; he must be deceived into thinking that the work he 
is doing is work which had to be done by somebody, and 
that his good fortune consists in being at hand just 
when the necessity arose. If it were possible to keep 
the whole thing dark, there might be something to be 
said for this way of dealing with the unemployed. 
They would not know that they. were unemployed for 
whom there was no demand. They would merely 
have happened to be on the spot when workmen were 
wanted, and so have secured the engagement. In this 
way their self-respect would be kept intact, and they 
would not know but what they were earning their 
wages in the ordinary way. Unfortunately, it would be 
impossible to keep the most innocent and thoughtless of 
working men under this deluding belief. He would at 
least know that if the State had wanted to get the work- 
man for its purpose, it could have found numbers far 
better qualified than he could hope to be, without, at all 
events, a considerable spell of training. There would be 
no keeping away from him the fact that he was employed, 
not because he was a competent workman, but because he 
had nothing to do, and consequently nothing to eat. 
Express it in any way you like, you will not alter the fact 
that money paid for work of this kind is relief, and not 
wages. Happily the changes in the Bill, the fact that it 
is only to remain in operation for three years, and the 
appointment of a Royal Commission give us an interval 
in which to struggle against the adoption of this mis- 
chievous principle. 


OUR FOOD-SUPPLIES IN WARTIME. 
i te Report of the Royal Commission on the Supply 
of Food and Raw Material in Time of War, which 
was published on Wednesday, is on the whole a satis- 
factory document, though it suffers from the usual dis- 
tracting crop of Minority Reports and reservations. When 
we say that the Report is on the whole satisfactory, it 
must not, however, be supposed that we do so because 
the result is optimistic, and goes to show that we are in 
less danger from having our supplies of food and of 
raw niaterial cut off than is often alleged. We have had 
of late too many soothing assurances in the matter of 
national. security to make us anything but primd facie 
suspicious of smooth things from official sources. Indeed, 
we were inclined at first sight to regard the Report 
with doubt because its conclusions are so “ comfortable.” 
If, however, it is considered carefully and without bias, 
it will be seen that they are based upon reason and 
fact, and are not the outcome of any desire to apply 
a soothing poultice to the national anxiety. The main 
Report has throughout the ring of a genuine document, 
and we have a further assurance of its bona fides in the 
fact that the Commission was presided over by Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, and that its drafting is understood 
to have been his work. Lord Balfour is no professional 
optimist, but essentially a man with a sound business 
brain and great business experience, and we may be 
certain that he would not have taken the responsibility 
for the Report unless he was convinced that it represented 

the weight of the evidence heard by the Commission. 
Shortly, the verdict of the main Report is that there is 
no reason to fear that in time of war our food-supplies 
and our supplies of raw material would be seriously 
endangered. We should get the imports necessary to 
feed our people and to keep our manufactures going, 
if not in undiminished volume, at any rate in sufficient 
quantities to prevent national disaster. But though this 
is the general conclusion of the Commissioners, they 
admit that at the beginning of the war there might be 
a very dangerous panic rise in prices, especially as regards 
food, and so that considerable injury might be done to 
the poor. No doubt one of the first results of such a 
rise would be the bringing about of conditions tending to 
cure the evil of high prices. Directly wheat reached a 
certain price there would come an instant economy in its 
consumption and a large use of cheaper substitutes. But 
such a process, by diminishing the demand, would tend to 
lower the price to reasonable dimensions. Again, the 
temporary existence of famine prices would instantly make 
the whole corn trade of the world desperately eager to 





which would make fortunes in a few days. A panic risa 
of ten shillings a quarter in the English market when 
the actual corn-supply of the world was undiminished 
would draw corn here from the uttermost parts of 
the earth. Such a rise would, as it were, automatically 
load the ships in a thousand harbours and direct their 
course to England. The Commission recognises, however, 
that in spite of these facts everything should be done to 
smooth the path of supply, and encourage men to run all 
risks to get supplies into this country. Just as panic kills 
more men than plague, so panic does more injury to trade 
than the actual captures of an enemy. The dread that 
their ships will be taken and confiscated, no matter what 
may be the theories of international law, prevents shippers 
from showing their usual enterprise in sending cargoes 
during a war. In these circumstances, it is clearly 
wise to try to discover some plan which will eliminate 
the war risks from commerce,—some plan under which 
the Government can say to the trader: “Go ahead with 
your trade as if there were no war at all, and we will 
protect you from any injurious consequences.” The most 
primitive way of carrying this out is the convoy. The 
Government guarded the trader’s ship from its port of 
departure to its destination. Under modern conditions, 
however, the convoy is far too cumbrous a system for 
universal adoption. Next comes the suggestion for some 
plan under which Government will cheaply insure 
vessels and their cargoes against war risks. Lastly comes 
the proposal which the Commission favours, and, as we 
think, rightly favours,—that is, a proposal for some 
system of national indemnity. The Commission, how- 
ever, does not construct any definite system, but suggests 
that a small Committee should be appointed without delay 
to consider details and report to the Government. 

Such a scheme has always been strongly supported by 
the Spectator, and we hold that if the present Royal 
Commission had done nothing else, it would have achieved 
a truly national work in making this recommendation. 
We do not, of course, consider ourselves competent to 
lay down the precise plan for national indemnity which 
should be adopted. The main principle, however, is clear 
enough. The Government should in time of war say in 
effect to the shipper and the merchant :—* Insure your 
ships and your cargoes as usual against ordinary marine 
risks. If your ships are lost by ordinary peril of the sea, 
you will get your indemnity from the insurers. If, how- 
ever, your ship or cargo is lost through the action of the 
enemy, we will indemnify you for that loss. In other 
words, we will issue you a free policy against war risks equal 
to the amount at which you would have effected a boni-fide 
peace insurance.” The results of such a full indemnity could 
not but be most beneficial to trade carried on under war 
conditions. It would sweep away at once those panic prices 
which, as we have pointed out, often prove so injurious and 
so unnecessary. It would keep the river of supply flowing 
smoothly, and it would prevent any necessity for transfers 
of shipping to foreign flags which, though they are made 
so easily during war, are by no means so easily cancelled 
after peace. At the same time, the actual loss likely 
to fall upon the Government because they had adopted 
the policy of national indemnity would be by no means 
great. It is the dread of capture, not the actual captures, 
which ruins commerce in wartime. Even if a Govern- 
ment paid £10,000,000 during a great naval war for ships 
captured, the resulting security from panic prices would 
be cheap at the price. But granted that we had not lost 
command of the sea, and were not therefore at the mercy of 
the enemy, it is highly doubtful whether £10,000,000 worth 
of captures would take place. The knowledge that the loss 
would be a Government loss would, it is needless to point 
out, make the Admiralty especially vigilant in hunting 
down salt-water thieves like the ‘Alabama.’ We trust 
that this recommendation of the Commission will not be 
ignored and forgotten by the Government, as too often 
happens in such cases, but that the suggested Committee 
will be appointed forthwith, a scheme prepared, and 
legislation based upon it introduced without delay. In our 
opinion, it is essential that the necessary Act should be 
passed in peacetime. If we postponed action tilla declara- 
tion of war had taken place, immense harm might be done 
to the national interests even in the first few days of the 
war, and before a Bill could be hurried through Parliament. 





send corn here,—to a place where it could be sold at prices 





We want the trader to feel during the weeks of dread 
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and anxiety that go before a war: “ Well, even if there is a 
war, the war risks won’t affect my pocket, and therefore 
I can safely afford to go on just as usual making 
reparations to discharge food-supplies and raw material 
in British ports.” 

The Royal Commission heard a great deal of evidence 
in regard to various schemes for the storage of wheat in 
England. The main Report, however, comes to the con- 
clusion, and on grounds which we cannot help thinking 
are right, that no system of storage is really required. 
It suggests, nevertheless, that an experiment might be 
tried with a scheme for the free rental of store- 
room. Such a scheme was definitely laid before the 
Commission by Mr. Marshall Stevens on behalf of 
the Trafford Park Estates Company, of which he is 
managing director. This scheme is endorsed in the 
statement of reservations and supplementary Reports 
signed by the Duke of Sutherland, Mr. Chaplin, and three 
other Commissioners. Under Mr. Stevens’s scheme the 
Government would place at the disposal of importers a 
large amount of free store-room. ‘They would, that is, 
pay rent for any one who would keep grain in store for 
a stated period. Mr. Stevens suggests as an experiment 
that the Government should pay £12,500 per annum to 
his Company for accommodation for five hundred 
thousand quarters of grain, and that this accommodation 
should be open to all dealers of corn free of any charge 
in rent.. It is not, of course, argued that this amount 
of storage would be sufficient; but if the experiment were 
successful, the Government might on the same lines offer 
to store larger amounts. 

We do not object to the experiment on the ground of 
expense, but we are not convinced that its extension 
would result in a real increase in the stores of corn kept 
in this country. We very much doubt whether this end 
would be secured, and whether the effect of the Govern- 
ment’s action would not simply be to get rid of the present 
system of private storage. We should practically have no 
more corn in hand than we have now, but the Govern- 
ment would be spending £120,000 a year—the cost of 
storing a two months’ supply free—which might be 
better spent in the upkeep of, say, three battleships. 
On the whole, though we do not wish to be dogmatic, 
we are inclined to think that the wisest plan will be to 
trust to a comprehensive and thorough system of national 
indemnity in the first place, and secondly to a Fleet 
so powerful that a call on the national indemnity fund 
would not be likely to be very large. That seems to us the 
bolder course to pursue, and also the safer one, and there- 
fore the most businesslike. As far as we know, national 
storehouses against emergencies, though they have often 
been discussed, and sometimes tried, have not hitherto 
been a success. Hoarding grain partakes too much of the 
nature of passive defence, and is in essence a kind of 
abnegation of the principle that in the command of the 
sea is to be found the only true safety of this realm. At 
the same time, if after due consideration the Government 
believe that it would be wise to try the experiment at a 
cost of £12,500 a year, we should raise no objection to 
such a course of action, though we should entertain little 
hope of its proving of practical value. 





~ 


OUR IGNORANCE OF THE LIFE AFTER DEATH. 


E know nothing whatever about the next world. Even 
those who accept the Christian Revelation most 
heartily and most completely must admit with St. John that 
“it doth not yet appear what we shall be.” Christ taught, 
and His Disciples believed, that the soul of man is eternal, 
and does not die with the body. St. Paul summed up Christ's 
teaching on the subject of immortality when he said that He 
had “abolished death.” Against this ignorance man has for 
ever chafed. Upon the dark background of the future, the 
religious imagination, helped by the inner light of conscience, 
throws beautiful and terrible pictures. But with each suc- 
ceeding age the pictures dissolve and change. Knowledge 
cannot pierce the visible darkness which divides this world 
from the next. As the years grow on we gain wisdom, but 
not certainty :— 
“Wisdom. That becoming wise meant making slow and sure 


advance 
From a knowledge proved in error to acknowledged ignorance.” 











All popular ideas of heaven and hell are just now fading away. 
The conventional heavens fail to satisfy the aspirations of 
man, and all conceptions of the everlasting tortures of the 
damned fade before a new consistency of thought which 
cannot reconcile eternal punishment with “the knowledge and 
love of God.” 

Our forefathers looked forward in some moods to everlasting 
rest and never-ending worship, in others to a happy and 
prosperous life in a perfectly governed and perfectly healthy 
city. At times, inspired by the love of Nature, they Christianised 
the classic picture of the Elysian Fields. To-day the normal 
man does not desire rest when he asks himself what life 
he would choose. Rest suggests death, and we desire 
more abundant life. To most healthy bodies and healthy 
minds effort is in itself delightful. If men do not need to 
make an effort for their living, they will do it for their 
pleasure. Successful effort brings more happiness than 
anything else, taking life as a whole. The thought of 
everlasting worship satisfies fewer and fewer people to-day. 
It belongs to an age when men thought of God asa kind of 
King who took perpetual pleasure in homage. We still sing 
of “ sweet fields beyond the swelling flood,” and find refresh- 
ment in the thought, but no one desires to live for ever 
wandering amid the beauties of Nature. The thought of an 
ideal civic life is still attractive, but the heavenly Jerusalem 
brings thoughts of Utopia now rather than of the life ever- 
lasting. We still pray against “everlasting damnation,” and 
desire to get rid of the worm of remorse that dieth not, but 
our prayers, however earnest, no longer bring visions of the 
burning pit. Such visions would be called up nowadays 
rather by the Divine Comedy than by the Church Service. 
Other hopes charm us to-day, and other fears restrain. These, 
again, will change their form in the next generation. The 
conditions of this life alter, and consequently the conceptions 
of that life to which we instinctively look for consolation and 
explanation, reward and retribution, change also. Neverthe- 
less, these pious opinions of the past, the outcome as they are 
of a spiritual preoccupation more concentrated than anything 
of which the present age is capable, are not without their 
value. Imaginary they may have been, but— 

“ God is also in sleep, and dreams advise, 

Which He hath sent propitious, some great good presaging.” 
We smile reverently as we look back. Crowns and cities, 
feasts and sweet fields, all melt away together. Still, the 
words of Christ, which cannot pass away while human 
nature remains, sound in our hearts. “It is the spirit that 
quickeneth; the flesh profiteth nothing.” But how shall 
these things be? Again there comes back upon us the 
baffling realisation of our ignorance. Why, why, have we 
been told so little? Yet if we cease to strive, and begin to 
think the matter out, are we very sure what it is for which 
we are asking? How could any revelation have come to us ? 
In what words, by what similitudes, could the continued life 
of the spirit have been described? ‘ Heaven is nota place, 
but a state of mind,’ we say. The sentence has become a 
commonplace. If such be the case, we find that state of 
mind well described in the Gospels, with principles laid 
down for its attainment, principles to whose truth the 
spirit within “ beareth witness.” “If a man keep my 
saying, he shall never see death,” said Christ; and 
who can deny that the life of the spirit is nourished 
by all goodness, or assert dogmatically that it cannot 
survive the flesh? It is easy enough to prove that hell is 
not a place of torment beneath our feet, easy enough to 
prove that heaven is not a cloudland over our heads; but it is 
impossible to prove that soul and body cannot exist apart, 
otherwise there would be no difference between a man and a 
corpse. However truly Christ, or our own reason, or our 
own divine intuitions have convinced us of the possibility of 
a disembodied or a re-embodied life, we still cannot conceive, 
or at any rate cannot put into words, the mode of such an 
existence. But suppose, for the sake of argument, that the 
exact nature of the eternal life of the spirit could be revealed 
to us, so that we could believe in it exactly as we believe in 
this present world. What would be the effect of this know- 
ledge upon the human mind? It would mean, we believe, the 
death of religion. What place would remain for faith in God? 
We should calculate upon heaven as we calculate upon old 
age. The man who did not do his best to secure a comfortable 
situation in the land to which illness or accident might any 
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day, and the years must some day, take him would be an im- 
provident fool, that would be all. There would be no such 
thing as repentance. The moral sense would die. A man might 
curse his folly in forgetting his interest, he would not hate 
the act which set him wrong with God. The innate desire to 
go on living would no longer act as a moral and religious 
spur. Men would not try to deepen their spiritual lives, to 
increase, that is, their spiritual vitality by the understanding 
and keeping of Christ’s two commandments. The effort to 
obtain life by contact with the source of life would be 
meaningless. The whole spiritual horizon would close in. 
Aspiration hemmed in by certainty would lose all power 
to soar. Men would no longer try to purify their hearts 
that they might recognise the presence of God everywhere. 
Such certainty as we are supposing would be a prelude 
to the descent of man. Hitherto his road has always led 
upwards. As we look back we can trace it by the light of 
learning more or less clearly right down into an abyss. In 
front we can see nothing tangible, nothing but those ideals 
which belong to a kingdom “not from hence.” Forward, 
upward, we can only move by faith. If the knowledge we 
crave were granted, men would surely become more material, 
more earthy, more secular. We should indeed be “drowned 
in security.” There is a terrible verse in the Psalms which 
would, we believe, soon describe our condition: “And he 
gave them their desire: and sent leanness withal into their 
soul.” 

That men will cease to dream of what they cannot know, 
we do not for a moment suppose. Every age will embody its 
hopes in a new description of heaven. Every description will 
be worth study, in order— 

“That in these masques and shadows we may see 
Thy sacred way, 
And by those hid ascents climb to that day, 
Which breaks from Thee, 
Who art in all things, though invisibly.” 





THE ENGLISHMAN OF TRADITION. 
INCE the Englishman is occasionally at pains to 
represent himself to himself as something which 
he is not, it would be strange if he were completely 
understood by any one but himself in the world. Since, 
again, he occasionally prefers—or at least allows—others to 
be misrepresented to him, there need be little wonder that he 
has been misrepresented to others. Thirdly, it is doubtful 
whether, even if he wished to show himself to others as 
he really is, he could always obtain the opportunity. The 
opportunity is only present when he is at home. Nobody 
will ever thoroughly understand him until he has been his 
guest; and if that is true of individuals, it is true with added 
force of nations. Perhaps the last is the real reason of the 
genuine surprise which seems to be felt by Frenchmen who 
have watched during the past week the preparations made to 
entertain the French officers and sailors at Portsmouth and 
in London. The warmth and the thoroughness of the 
welcome extended by the representatives of the one nation 
to the representatives of the other appear to have come 
to the correspondents of the French newspapers as a revela- 
tion. The traditional Englishman has vanished, at all events 
for the time being, and the explanations given make, as it 
were, an interesting looking-glass. “The Englishman,” writes 
the correspondent of the Petit Parisien, “is of a rather cold 
temperament, but when he lets himself go he does so with a 
vengeance, and this is just as true of public as of private life. 
No nation is more reserved, more self-contained, but when 
once the Englishman’s sympathy has been won, it can be 
counted upon.” ‘The correspondent of the Echo de Paris is 
not less “astounded” than his colleague. He is amazed to 
find that even the poorest houses are showing the Tricolour at 
their windows. His illusions of the “ phlegmatic” English- 
man have disappeared. 

In the mass, we believe, Englishmen have not in the past 
greatly resented being misunderstood and misrepresented on 
the Continent. We are not really a taciturn nation—no 
Englishman, at all events, is quite so taciturn as a certain 
type of German—but we rather admire taciturnity. We like 
“deeds, not words,” and do not resent being told that we 
carry that preference to extremes, even though we may not 
think it entirely true. When, again, Englishmen are told 





that they are “cold” or “ stand-offish,” they do not raise any 
strong objection, because they reflect in a comfortable manner 
that it is better to seem aloof and distant than to run any 
risk of being supposed to be asking a favour. Yet all the 
while it is true of Englishmen that they are neither “cold” 
nor “stand-offish.”’ There is not, we believe, in the world a 
more warm-hearted people, nor, taking the mass of the 
nation, is there any people better mannered or more genuinely 
polite. It is true that for sheer rudeness there is no one to 
equal a certain kind of society woman, or the worst type of 
official; but the great majority of English people, who travel 
third-class in the trains, and crowd the tramcars and omni. 
buses, are charmingly polite out of pure good-heartedness, 
No one, we think, who has ever found himself in any difficulty 
in London, for instance, would refuse to admit that. The 
kindness which is invariably shown to a child in distress in the 
street; the trouble which entire strangers will take to see that 
a countryman finds his way about the puzzling maze of the 
Metropolis; the numbers of willing searchers who will stop 
on their way to help to look for the smallest coin that a 
fellow-passenger has dropped ; the readiness with which men, 
especially working men, will give up their seats to ladies who 
are compelled to enter an overcrowded railway carriage,—it is 
not in any spirit of self-glorification that we set out what we 
believe to be the truth. The writer may, perhaps, refer 
gratefully to two recent experiences of his own. It happened 
not long ago that he was involved in a dispute with a not 
over sober cabman, the point at issue being an alleged 
attempt to pass counterfeit coin in payment of the fare, 
The inevitable crowd collected, and a policeman was sent for; 
but before he arrived the cabman’s embarrassed fare was 
drawn aside by a bystander, who, after begging his pardon, 
offered to lend him whatever money was necessary. The 
writer explained the position. “I really beg your pardon,” 
he was answered; “I thought the difficulty was you hadn’t 
enough to pay your fare.” On the second occasion referred 
to, owing to a mistake as to trains, an extremely sleepy 
traveller found himself at midnight one Sunday turned out 
upon the platform of a station a dozen miles from his desti- 
nation. There was no train back until the following morning, 
and there were particular reasons making it necessary for 
him to reach home that night. He wandered disconsolately 
out into the town and asked a policeman to help him to find 
a cab. The policeman shook his head; it was midnight on 
Sunday. “I tell you what, though,” he remarked thought- 
fully, “there’s a gentleman who’s had a breakdown with his 
motor-car just starting from the Three Pigeons; he might 
be going your way. Ill ask him.” He did so, with the 
result that an absolute stranger took charge of an extremely 
grateful passenger, and within half-an-hour had landed him 
at a side-turning from the main London road within an easy 
walk of his house. Could kindness and hospitality to a 
stranger go further than in these two cases ? 

There may be, as we have said, several reasons why 
the Englishman traditional in the minds of Frenchmen 
should be a person so different from the Englishman 
as he really is. But whatever the reasons may be, 
one single reason probably bas been the causa causans of 
the continuance of the wrong tradition. That is the work 
of the caricaturists of both countries. It is the business of 
the caricaturist to emphasise, to overload, the distinguishing 
characteristics of his subject. But that may sometimes lead 
to awkward results when the caricaturist’s work is not 
accepted by the masses as what it is meant to be—namely, 
pure caricature—but is taken to be a faithful portrait. It is 
true that the French caricaturists—and with them perhaps 
should be bracketed some of the French playwrights—have 
treated English tourists pretty severely. Perhaps they have 
had reason to do so, for it happens that some strange mad- 
ness seems to inflict a certain kind of Englishman in his 
travels abroad, leading him to brand himself not only 
as a rather ill-dressed, but as an extremely overbearing 
and provocative person. But to whatever extent the French 
caricaturists have misrepresented Englishmen in the mass, no 
one has misrepresented them more cruelly than the English 
draughtsmen and satirists, who have joked over the exception, 
not over therule. ‘“ Here come three Englishmen,’ Thackeray 
writes from Boulogne, “dandy specimens of our countrymen 








—one wears a marine dress, another has a shooting dress, a 
third has a blouse and a pair of guiltless spurs—all have as 
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much hair on the face as nature or art can supply, and all 
wear their hats very much on one side.” That is, mutatis 
mutandis, the worst type of English tourist of to-day; and 
though Thackeray never meant the description to be typical 
of all, he could easily be construed as having meant it. But 
the illustrated papers have had even more tosay. The French 
caricaturists may have made fun of what they seem to have 
regarded as typical Englishmen, wonderful beings whose 
cheekbones are only equalled in prominence by their teeth, 
and who make it a habit, apparently, to wear whiskers. Still, 
it might be urged that no person in the world could be more 
repellently hideous than the Frenchman caricatured by his 
own countrymen ; and in any case, even if French draughtsmen 
do no} do us an injustice, we make amends ourselves in that 
direction. The most serious of our comic papers, quite 
naturally, when dealing with the Englishman abroad, concern 
themselves chiefly with his gaucheries and mistakes. To be 
readily recognised as an Englishman abroad the poor victim 
has to be labelled, so the inevitable pipe is put into his mouth, 
he is duly clothed in Norfolk jacket and knickerbockers, the 
deerstalker is clapped on his head, and he is sent out to walk 
down the Boulevard des Italicns, a thoroughly ill-mannered, 
jll-dressed, boorish, typical English person, to be politely 
described by French gentlemen as “cold” and “reserved.” 
That is not wholly a true picture, for the Continental papers 
were not concealing thought when they openly praised the 
manner of the reception in London of the news from Colenso 
and Magersfontein in December, 1899. But that the carica- 
turists have had the chief influence of all in perpetuating the 
wrong tradition of the Englishman’s character nothing is 
more certain. Only in the best and most dignified of 
our English cartoons has the real spirit of Englishmen been 
at all adequately expressed, and that, curiously enough, 
chiefly when English thought has been typified by the artist 
in the person of a gracious woman. 

But if the main truth is, as we have ventured to suggest, 
that Frenchmen have come to get a false idea of Englishmen 
because we have not often enough been so fortunate as to 
have Frenchmen for our guests, is it not equally true that 
Englishmen in the mass have a lamentably wrong notion of 
the real Frenchman? Many of us, of course, are privileged 
to be well acquainted with the French character; but what 
do the theatres provide us with, if the playwright wants his 
Frenchman to be recognised? A shrug of the shoulders, a 
flaming tie, a sugarloaf hat, and the volatility of a shuttle- 
cock,—everybody knows the foolish caricature. The pity is 
that to so many it has hitherto been the real thing. It will 
not be one of the least results of the Portsmouth week if the 
traditional stage Frenchman is consigned to whatever limbo 
holds crinolines, Dundreary whiskers, and other antiquated 
and dismal relics of the past. 





THE “LAND WE LIVE IN.” 

OUR or five years have made a great difference to the 
country children of England. The schools do not yet 

teach them much which practical people would like to see 
taught, and the ideals suggested are too remote from the 
surroundings and interests which it should be their work to 
develop and pursue later. But the use made of local objects 
and local history to teach them general knowledge has been 
widened and improved. Fifty years ago only the selected 
few ever had their attention drawn to the value of history or 
geology in the concrete, as shown in ancient buildings and 
in the river valleys or railway cuttings of England. Lord 
Macaulay took his little nephew to the Cathedral towns after 
he had satisfied himself, by the study of history on the spot, 
how real the story became in the sight of these memorials of 
the past, and Dean Buckland now and then did something 
of the same kind when he could induce a few undergraduates 
to come with him to an Oxfordshire stone quarry. But the 
place of camps, castles, manors, abbeys, shrines, chapels, of 
canals and railways, mills and factories, in the connected 
course of our country’s story was never taught to boys 
and girls. What was near and obvious was generally 
neglected, and attention centred on what was at a distance, 
and could be treated as an isolated fact. Most children 
were familiar with a part of the history of Windsor 
Castle or the Tower of London, but only as detached 
facts. No Suffolk child, for instance, was taught that 








Norman keeps, like Windsor Round Tower, only not so large, 
were arranged over Suffolk in a regular gridiron pattern, at 
definite distances from each other, by the same policy and for 
the same purpose, at Clare, Headingham, Orford, Eye, and 
Framlingham. They all learnt that Bradford was the great 
centre of the woollen trade; but Bradford-on-Avon, or the 
scores of ancient cloth towns and cloth halls in the South and 
West, and all that they mean and tell, were omitted. Towns 
like King’s Lynn, full of local and national interests both as 
regards industries and social life, found no place in the teaching 
of history, even to those who lived in or near them. Yet in 
many respects a place such as Lynn is an epitome of English 
town life from the later Middle Ages till to-day. The 
religious life is shown by the splendid churches, the votive 
chapels like that on the “Red Mount,” and the wayside 
shrines in the villages around. The guild life, the outstanding 
feature of the mediaeval city, is recalled in the magnificent 
hall of the Trinity Guild, in the remains of others, and in the 
“peacock feast” brass in the great church, which shows the 
style in which a merchant of Lynn, if he were very industrious 
and successful, could expect to live rather more than four 
centuries ago. The beautiful old Custom House, the 
statues of Charles II. and of JamesI., and the merchants’ 
fine houses in the architecture of three different centuries, 
down to the later Georgian days, mark the continued progress 
of the port, and their present decay its decline. The causes 
are also ready to hand, and most suggestive, because they 
show that great benefits to the country in general may unin- 
tentionally inflict a blow on a part of it. Lynn, at the mouth 
of the chief rivers of the Fen, became rich after those rivers 
were made navigable by the drainage of the Fen counties. 
They became vast arterial highways. All the coals for Cam- 
bridge, and Ely, and Huntingdon, and St. Ives, and Bedford ; 
for Peterborough and the other towns on the Nene, and all 
the villages on the tributaries, were sent up from Lynn, 
together with timber, port wine, salt fish, and Norwich cloth. 
Then came the railways, and supplied all these things from 
elsewhere more quickly and more cheaply. But perhaps the 
turn of Lynn will come again. 

The history of some purely agricultural counties with 
certain interesting local industries, such as the chair-making 
of Bucks and the blankets of Witney, is given in an excellent 
little series of “ County Readers” published by Messrs. 
Blackie and Son (8d. per vol.) One volume deals with the Upper 
Thames counties, Berks, Bucks, and Oxon; another with 
Surrey. Though these little books are too brief to allow the 
three counties to be treated in quite as realistic a manner as 
we should like to see, the grouping of the land area of the 
Upper Thames Valley as a whole is very sensible. The river 
and its tributaries are really “one and indivisible,” and 
it is a great advantage to a Thames Valley child to be 
taught to think of it in this way, because it is the logical 
and natural beginning of the story. The separation of 
the small portion drained by the upper parts of the Ouse 
in North Bucks is also clearly pointed out. The county 
memorials of history, social life, art, and literature are 
very numerous and well selected, and coloured maps, 
supplemented by smaller maps in the text showing special 
areas, are aided in illustration by really excellent little cuts of 
places like Blenheim Palace, Magdalen College, old houses at 
Banbury, Milton’s cottage and Cowper’s house at Olney, the 
ruins of Reading Abbey, Norman arches, Windsor Castle, 
Eton College, Boulter’s Lock, and the White Horse Hill. 
Old towns like Burford, Wallingford, and Newbury, new 
trunk lines of railway, the battlefields of the Civil War, and 
interesting facts about the local trees and plants, such as the 
use of the beeches of Bucks in the chair industry, and the 
great seed gardens of the Suttons at Reading, are described. 

The Surrey volume strikes a rather different note, because 
it deals with a single county, and is imbued with a proper 
feeling of pride and pleasure in that beautiful shire. It 
points out that a county “is a little country,” with a separate 
Budget for its roads and schools, and a Parliament or Parlia- 
ments in the form of County Council and Town Councils. 
It is very frankly recognised that Surrey is now neither 
industrial, agricultural, nor pastoral, and the author 
explains with some ingenuity what is meant by its being 
“residential.” It is, in fact, a rather difficult county on 
which to base teaching of any kind, except the appreciation 
of natural beauty and scenery, which are what in the main 
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do make it “residential.” Thus we find a very large 
proportion of the book quite properly devoted to such 
subjects as the soil and climate, the Surrey scenery, wild 
Surrey, the pine and heather country, the Surrey ponds and 
Surrey parks. So large a part of the children of Surrey 
belong to the families of the grooms, coachmen, gardeners, 
motormen, and other dependents of the residential houses 
of the county, that it is no bad plan to teach the rising 
géneration to respect the woods and common pools and parks 
which attract the capital from which their wages are paid, 
and endow with comfort the pretty cottages in which they 
live. The language in which these “ Readers” are written is 
perhaps rather too infantile in parts. Young children can 
understand descriptive writing almost as well as older people, 
and appreciate a far better standard than that adopted here, 
even though they do not use the same expressions themselves. 
It is abstract words and thoughts which puzzle them. 

‘Rather more county assertion and county pride might 
without disadvantage be infused into books designed to teach 
local history and foster local feeling. Every county has its 
specially good products, which have been made famous by local 
industry and talent, and are better manufactured and turned 
out than similar things elsewhere. These activities promote 
individuality instead of that monotony of “common form” and 
cheap “ reach-me-down” objects with which our country shops 
are flooded. The local breeds of cattle and sheep should be 
described, with the prices made, and the names of the leaders 
of agriculture in the county; and the dignity of first-rate work 
in agriculture should be dwelt on. Take, for example, Mr. 
Dudding’s Lincolnshire flock (two of the rams of which sold 
for £1,000 each), or the Hereford oxen, or the Suffolk red- 
polled cattle, or the South Down flocks, or the Woburn fruit 
farm, or the Haslemere trout hatchery (one of the first in the 
field), or the great game farm at Liphook, or the cultivation of 
Farnham hops and the prices made in this premier branch 
of English field cultivation, or the Surrey fowl industry, or 
the new and charming lavender and flower farms from which 
English scents are made that far surpass even the famous 
“water” of Cologne. 

No one who motors through our counties can fail to see 
that as a rule there is no level of prosperity in them. There 
are rich villages and very poor villages,—places where all the 
cottages are good and sound, and the people and children 
clean and well dressed ; and others in which broken windows, 
gaping roofs, women in dirt and children in rags show plainly 
indolence and poverty, partly, too, ignorance of what is being 
done elsewhere close by, and of what they could do for them- 
selves. County “Readers” with supplements on these lines 
might enlighten some of the ignorance, stimulate the 
desire for change and work, and help to banish lethargy, the 
great curse of village life everywhere. 





HOW IT STRIKES AN AUSTRALIAN.* 
I.—_THE NEW OLD LAND. 

T was raining when we came to Plymouth,—a thin, cold, 
comfortless rain, which enveloped land and sea in a wet 
mist. Sometimes the chill breezes lifted the curtain hanging 
over the shore, so that we had fleeting glimpses of England, 
and eagerly strained our eyes to see what manner of country 
it might be,—for to one of us at least it was a newly discovered 
land. The first impression was of its greenness, the second 
of its dense population, the third that it had all been recently 
“ying-barked.” When an Australian sees new country, his 
first inward query is, “ Will it run sheep?” and the next, 
“How many sheep to the ucre?” This is an ingrained 
mental habit with all who have had to do with the Bush,—a 
habit so peculiarly strong that it is sometimes a little difficult 
to restrain its interference with the appreciation of beautiful 
scenery for its own sake. Your most typical Australian 
would ask himself the question of Hyde Park during his first 
walk through it. It was clear that Devonshire would carry 
plenty of stock, but why had it been so indiscriminately 





* Nore.—The author of these papers claims hardly anything for them other 
than that they are personal impressions. They are merely intended to present 
a few phases of England and the English as photographed through Australian 
lenses, Often, no doubt, they are impressions which have not been well 
focussed, and perhaps have blurred a little in the developing process. One 
claim, however, he does make,—that he has tried to be fair. When he has 
not succeeded in being so he would be glad to feel that the reader would 
credit him with ignorance rather than design, ’ 
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“rung”? There were a few clumps of dark pine and fira 
here and there along the ridges, but for the rest the “ring. 
barker’s” axe had been busy cutting the circular girdle in the 
bark which starves trees to death, and which is everywhere 
cut on “improved” lands to-day in Australia. It was only 
after a minute or two of curious gazing that it was remem. 
bered that here we were in a land where all the timber is not 
evergreen. One mentions this rather as an explanation 
of some subsequent points of view which these papers will 
contain. So many conditions—social, political, religious, and 
educational—in an old land are inexplicable and mysterious to 
a visitor from a new one, that the writer often reflects while 
commenting on some strangely unfamiliar aspect of England 
and English life: “ Well, after all, you thought the trees at 
Plymouth had been ring-barked!” The incident may explain 
a little of the mystitication which many things familiar and 
common enough to an Englishman carry with them to 2 
newly landed Australian. 

But on that cold March morning, viewed from the wet 
decks of a great steamer, England seemed a dull, grey, 
cheerless, bleak country enough. Up the Channel deep fogs 
beset us from the Isle of Wight to Gravesend, and always 
tramp steamers, ships, and fishing smacks strove to run into 
us. So that we came to Tilbury perhaps a little unconsciously 
prejudiced against the Old Land. Had thesun shone brightly 
—as we found about a month later that it was possible for it 
to do—and the wealth of the Lower Thames been revealed to 
us, we might have held the situation less cheerless. If you 
come from a country where, in many years, the sun is visible 
for three hundred out of the three hundred and sixty-five days, 
and have voyaged for weeks through brilliantly illuminated 
tropical seas and the Mediterranean at its best, Tilbury on 
a wet day is not the most prepossessing gateway by which 
to enter England. Nor does the run by rail from Tilbury to 
Liverpool Street give overmuch promise. It is only when, at 
dusk, you step out into the wonderful fairyland of London’s 
lights reflecting countless beauties from the wet pavements 
that you first begin to feel that after all it may not be so bad. 
And then, as you drive for miles through the streets of the 
chaotic, roaring great city to your hotel, you are taken in 
the first grip of an amazement which never afterwards quite 
leaves you while you know London. 

But it is not so lonely to camp in the middle of a great 
plain by yourself on a moonlight night as it is for the first 
few days after your arrival in London, before you have pre- 
sented any of your letters of introduction. It is not so lonely 
to be lying in a firing-line for the first time, with your right 
and left hand neighbour ten yards away from you, as it is to 
walk down Oxford Street thinking: “ Amongst all these 
hurrying millions there isn’t one human soul who cares about 
me, or for whom, as a matter of fact, I care two straws.” And 
these—the great plain and the first firing-line—are the two 
loneliest situations of which the writer has any personal 
knowledge. There is no loneliness like the loneliness of a 
great city, and no great city wherein one may realise the 
depths of solitude as in London. Is it so in all England? 
you wonder. Does every Englishman hate and distrust a 
stranger? Are the only people with whom the Outlander 
may engage in conversation German waiters seeking two- 
pence, or hall-porters similarly anxious for emolument ? 

There were some letters in a box which had not yet come 
up from the docks, and did not come for three days, and 
those three days were the most solitary of one’s life. It was 
different in the Bush, where every whistling night-bird, every 
chirruping cricket in the creek, every scratching ’possum in a 
gum-tree, was an old friend, whose language and sympathy 
were almost to be understood. It was different in the firing- 
line,—for there spoke many wonderful Voices of Life and of 
Death. But there was no man, or beast, or bird in this huge 
wilderness caring or cared for. There could never again be 
any such hateful solitude. 

At a little table in the hotel dining-room I sat opposite a 
well-groomed gentleman of middle age for several meals 
during those three sad days. “A wet day!” I ventured 
on the first occasion. “ Yes,” admitted my vis-d-vis, and the 
conversation languished. From the tone of the “ Yes,” it was 
obvious that it must needs languish. A genial policeman in 
Trafalgar Square of whom I asked the way late one night, 
and who made friendly observations as to the difficulties of 
London’s geography to strangers, was the first human being 
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jn London with whom I spoke at any length. I almost felt 
inclined to ask him to run me in, he was so good a soul. 
Thereafter was a "bus-driver,—and always since one has 
respected *bus-drivers. 

How one hated England and the English in those days! 
It rained; there was never any sunlight. Everywhere were 
the hurrying people with the sad faces; always the roar of 
the immense traffic. In the parks the trees were dead, or 
seemed so. When one lay down to sleep at night always 
came the curious reflection—a strangely discomforting one— 
“ All about me, in this one city, are as many people, packed 
together on a piece of land about the size of a fairly large 
sheep-station, as we have in the whole of Australia, and I 
don’t know one of them; and the only people who are 
interested at all in my existence are the hotel-people, because 
they don’t quite know yet whether I can pay my bill!” 
Truly, it was a sad little period, exceedingly tinctured with 
nostalgia, and it took weeks and months to remove the impres- 
sion of England which, no doubt through one’s own foolish- 
ness, it planted in one’s mind. I write of it merely to show 
how the average stranger must often, in the first days of 
his: sojourn in England, be unconsciously set against the 
country and its people. Not many of us really care 
to admit the sources of our likes and dislikes, but 
I am more than sure that not a few of my fellow- 
countrymen, with whom I have talked here about England, 
have acquired anti-English views from some experience 
similar to that outlined above. The country is strange, 
the people are strange, the ways of life are inexplicable 
and mysterious We cannot think in the same way as 
the English, nor can they understand our mental processes. 
And so, very often, incalculable harm is done to those 
Imperial relations which most Englishmen, and most 
Australians, desire to see strengthened and cultivated. 
Many of our people do not stay long enough in England to 
learn to love the country, as they inevitably must sooner or 
later, nor are they themselves seen in their best light by the 
English with whom they come in contact. The writer knows 
personally at least two Australian public men whose opinion 
carries weight in Australia, who, ardent Imperialists before 
coming to England, have returned not a little inclined towards 
the unsatisfactory “ We’d-separate-if-it-were-safe ” political 
frame of mind. And so, with all apologies for insisting upon 
a distinction between the terms “ English” and “ Australian,” 
one endeavours to account a little for the fact, which is 
obvious to any one who goes into the question seriously, that 
the distinction does not grow less. 

When, as months go on, and one has seen the sun again, 
seen the brilliant awakening of spring in England—nowhere 
can there be anything more peacefully beautiful—learned a 
little to know its people and understand their ways, and 
grasped something of the significance of custom and tradition, 
one cannot but honestly confess to a certain “ falling in love” 
with the country. England grows upon you. The trim little 
fields and the hedge-girt roads and lanes, which at first were 
so small and so cramping, have a fascination of their own. 
The slow, appointed orderliness which seems to rule the whole 
of life makes itself clear as a part of the reason for England’s 
greatness. That very greatness, you realise, does truly exist. 
You begin to understand why, in spite of much that is wrong, 
and many evils that would destroy a weaker people, the people 
of England, still dwelling in their little islands, rank among 
the greatest people of the world. Of course, if you are a 
decent Australian, you will never for a moment admit that 
England is as good a country as Australia, or that an 
Englishman is as good a man as an Australian—any more 
than a loyal Englishman would allow the truth of the converse 
—but you will conceive a great and abiding respect for the 
Old Land and the Old People. You will have got to know 
both better than in the first three days, when you took 
Waterloo Bridge for London Bridge, and experienced for 
yourself the abomination of desolation—being alone in 
London—and will have acquired an affection for the beautiful 
country, and the solid worth of the race, which you will never 
lose while you live, even if, in the strange whirligig of time, 
you were one day to take up arms against both. That, 
mercifully, will never come, and one merely uses it to illustrate 
the fact that even if England’s foes could come to know her 
intimately, she would have few. Perhaps often, in these 
papers, the last few sentences will seem to have been con- 





tradicted. But there are differences between wholesale and 
retail, between detail and broad effect. 


J. H. M. Aszorr 
(Author of “Tommy Cornstalk”). . 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
velitinns 
THE VOLUNTEERS AND PARTIES. 
[To tae Eviror or tHE “Specrator,”] 
Si1r,—For the first time Iam not in accord with my gallant 
friend General Sir Alfred Turner. He has done the country 
great service by his championship of the Volunteers, No 
man knows them better. Few would have been so courageous. 
But when in the success at the polls of the present Opposition 
he sees “a new era for the Army” (Spectator, August 5th) 
I cannot agree with him. True, Mr. Arnold-Forster will 
probably lose the Unionist party more Unionist votes at the 
polls than will be lost through any fiscal differences. But 
that is because he has shown himself a destructor without 
power of reconstruction, because his tongue is less sympathetic 
than his heart. But what of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
the Leader of the Opposition? His words of approval of 
Mr. Arnold-Forster’s proposals to reduce the Volunteer Force 
stand on record. Never a word of help hascomefromhim. He 
is an ex-Minister of War, and he is still “‘ War Office” through 
and through. What hope have we of him with his eternal 
Votes of Censure, for which no man on earth cares a rush P 
No, Iam wrong. They are invaluable to the Chief Unionist 
Whip,—to “enthuse” his men, to bring them together, to keep 
them alert. But could the House of Commons have seen the 
Volunteer Brigade in camp, perfectly ordered by Volunteer 
officers alone, overlooking the German Ocean at Felixstowe! 
Had they seen the Suffolk battalions; had they seen the 
1st Northamptonshire detrain forty-four officers and fifteen 
hundred men, after six hours in the train, as fresh and 
steady as from barrack-rooms instead of from boot factories, 
hon. Members of all parties would say, as I do: “This 
Volunteer Force shall not be reduced, shall not be kept in 
suspense, harassed, and discouraged, while the people and 
their representatives have votes and the right to spend the 
public money as they choose.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. E. Howarp VINCENT. 
House of Commons. 


[It is possible that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman may 
be inclined to take the regular War Office view of the 
Volunteers, but we do not believe that after what has 
happened there is any risk of the next Government carry- 
ing out Mr. Arnold-Forster’s policy in regard to the 
Volunteers and Militia, The nation, in our opinion, has 
already pronounced on that policy in unmistakable terms. 
The electors are at last beginning to understand the value 
of the Volunteer Force.—Eb. Spectator.] 





LORD ROBERTS AND THE STATE OF THE ARMY. 

[To tax Evrror or tHe “ Srectator.”] 
Srr,—Your article in last week's issue admits very truly that 
the real difficulty in providing a force for home defence, and 
for the expansion of the Regular Army in times of need, lies 
not in the supply of men, but of competent officers. The 
suggestions there made, if adopted, would undoubtedly be a 
great benefit both to the Regular and Auxiliary Forces, but 
it is very doubtful whether they would be of much use in 
finding officers for the Volunteers, if it is hoped that this 
force should continue to draw its officers from professional 
and business men. 

May I, as one who for more than ten years in peace has held a 
commission in the Volunteers, relate what that involved, and let 
your readers judge whether any increase on that can be expected 
from those who have to compete in life with others whose time is 
not subject to similar demands? In the first place, I had to put 
in from thirty to forty drills each year in the spring and early 
summer months, for I found, particularly after I had command 
of a company, that if I missed more than two or three drills in a 
season the average attendance of my company was prejudicially 
affected. Then one or two of my half-holidays in the’ summer 
had to be spent on the rifle range helping the lame ducks of the 
company through their class-firing. Then came a week in 
camp, which generally clashed with a cricket week in which I 
should have liked to take part. Twice a year there was a 
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meeting of the district Tactical Society, invaluable as a means of 
instruction, but involving a journey to some place or other and 
two days and nights away from home. These meetings I seldom 
missed when they were within a reasonable distance, say three 
hours or so by rail. Inthe close season there were frequently 
lectures to attend, either by way of example, or for purposes 
of instruction; and all through the year in the evenings were 
meetings of Committees, or with your non-commissioned officers 
for various necessary purposes. During several winters my 
leisure evenings were devoted to reading up tactics, fortification, 
&c., in order to pass the various military examinations. In 
addition to all these regular calls on one’s time, a whole month 
had once to be devoted to the School of Instruction in London 
and another three weeks to Hythe. I say nothing about the 
time I spent on shooting, or on two visits to Bisley, as this was 
for my own amusement, though incidentally it was rather a 
useful method of amusement than otherwise. At the end of all 
this I had the merest smattering of military knowledge. In no 
other profession could I have been considered on such slender 
grounds to have any claim whatever to have passed a training in 
the science of my profession. 

Now if you are going to require in the future from Volun- 
teer officers that they shall undergo such a training as will 
make them really competent, they will certainly have to devote 
more time to their military duties than I was ever able to afford. 
And I ask whether it is reasonable to expect that under the 
present conditions it will be possible to get officers in anything 
like sufficient numbers to bear the very heavy demands on their 
time which I have indicated. On the other hand, if every young 
man had to serve either in the ranks or as an officer, and if there 
were also some real kudos attached to the holding of a com- 
mission, there should be no difficulty in finding the necessary 
numbers, and it would be possible so to raise the qualifications 
insisted upon in the junior ranks that real efficiency could be 
looked for. 

One other point in your article to which I take exception is 
where it is stated that if boys learned the elements of drill at 
school, the work of the Volunteers could be confined to their 
more practical duties in the field. This may be true as to 
country corps, but it is impossible on the extenuated drill- 
grounds of town corps to do really useful field training. Drills 
would have to be confined to half-holiday afternoons when the 
men could be taken right out into the country. Putting aside 
the question of expense and the difficulty of getting land to 
manceuvre upon, it is a fact that in most towns the artisans and 
commercial classes have their half-holiday on a Saturday, while 
the shopkeepers and professional classes have theirs on some 
other day. In itself this is a difficulty, but in addition to this it 
would mean that you could not hope to get recruits among those 
youths who play games, who are physically the pick of the better 
class of artisans and lower middle class. Even under present 
conditions, with drills mainly confined to summer evenings, it is 
exceptional, especially in the commissioned ranks, to find a man 
who has any real aptitude for games taking up Volunteering; 
yet these are just the men who, if you can get them, make the 
best soldiers, understanding as they do something of the value 
of self-discipline as well as of discipline applied to numbers. 
Here again, were service universal, you would get the men who 
would from a physical point of view improve the force, instead of, 
or rather besides, the men who by joining the force hope to 
improve themselves physically. 


—I an, Sir, &c., Ex-CoMpany OFFICER. 





THE RIGHT OF THE CHURCH TO “PROVE ALL 
THINGS.” 
[To tue Eprror or THE “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—In the very interesting letter of Mr. F. L. Boyd on 
this question in the Spectator of August 5th the following 
sentence occurs :—“ The purely Protestant point of view 
bases itself on subjective evidence according to methods 
chiefly derived from Germany.” A more unjust state- 
ment of the purely Protestant view as to the authority 
of Scripture it would be difficult to imagine. The West- 
minster Confession may be taken as a reliable source from 
which to get this view. It says:—‘ Our full persuasion and 
assurance of the infallible truth and divine authority thereof 
[z.e., of Scripture] is from the inward work of the Holy Spirit 
bearing witness by and with the Word in our hearts.” 
According to this view, it was the operation of the Holy Spirit 
bearing witness by and with the word, oral or written, that 
produced so general an acceptance of what books composed 
the Word that the Canon could be fixed, and it is the opera- 
tion of the same Spirit in the hearts of Christians to-day 
which invests the Scripture withauthority for them. Further, 
because those who occupy this point of view trust implicitly 
the operation of the Holy Spirit in relation to the Word, they 
do not dream of denying the right of the Church to prove all 
things. They rather insist upon it as a duty, and await the 
result without the slightest apprehension. Now to apply the 
word “subjective” to this view is unjust unless everything 
spiritual is regarded as subjective, and in this case the term 


is no reproach but an honour. For this view does not imply 
that the opinion of any individual is as good as that of any 
other, or can override the consensus of opinion in the Church, 
It means that the general opinion of the whole body of 
Christian people, making itself explicit through free discus. 
sion and in carefully considered findings, has been always, and 
is to-day, a safe guide in all matters of doctrine and belief. 
No doubt most who hold this view are not greatly alarmed ag 
to any necessity arising for the revision of the Canon. But 
still, if the necessity were unmistakably to arise, the essential 
faith of the Church would not be thereby imperilled, | 
venture to suggest that this is a much more noble view of the 
Church’s position than that which Mr. F. L. Boyd sets forth, 
and it is surely a remarkable thing that he discusses this 
question in a long letter without once referring to the work 
of the Holy Spirit. Instead he uses the word “tradition” 
as a magic key to escape all difficulties, not realising that 
“tradition” is simply a lower form of history which can have 
no value unless vindicated by the application of the methods 
of historical criticism.—I am, Sir, &c., A. N. B, 


[To tue EpiTor or THE “Spectaror.”] 

S1r,—This is not a “right,” but a “duty.” If the faith is 
“deposit” hid in a napkin, and only brought out and exposed 
to view for adoration by the faithful, Mr. Boyd’s contention 
has weight; but if as the leaven and the grain of mustard. 
seed it contains the principle of life, it must grow, and any 
attempt to stunt that growth is purely mischievous. Mr, 
Boyd claims the title of “historical” for the Anglican 
Catholic position on the ground that the English Church, 
when at the Reformation she threw off her allegiance to the 
Church of Rome, accepted the authority of the first four 
centuries, and by this historical fact bound herself for all time 
to adhere to this standard. The first remark he makes js 
surely not historical. “ We know that for some thirty years 
after our Lord’s Ascension not a line of the New Testament 
was written.” How can we possibly know this? Is it 
credible? He then defines the word “Canonical” as implying 
the same degree of reverence and estimation as belongs to 
the Old Testament Canon. But this undermines his position, 
for precisely the same liberty of criticising the New Testa- 
ment which is now generally granted in the case of the Old 
is the very point at issue. The same illuminating process 
which has thrown a flood of light on the Old Testament may 
be surely trusted to deal with the New. Is the account 
given by Mr. Boyd of the Council of Nicaea strictly historical, 
and were all subsequent Councils conducted in the same 
spirit ? Was there no preconceived conclusion, which they 
were expected to stamp with authority? Was it with the 
facts of the Gospel history that they dealt, or with certain 
more or less legitimate inferences based on those facts ? 
These early Councils could never have troubled themselves 
with the discrepancies and contradictions which have exercised 
the ingenuity of commentators in modern times, and proved 
stumbling-blocks to those who regarded the Church as respon- 
sible for literal accuracy. They were mainly concerned with 
doctrines, and so uncritical in their methods as to accept the 
verse in St. John’s Epistle as genuine because it set forth in un- 
mistakable terms the doctrine of the Trinity. The question 
at once arises: may not other texts have been foisted in 
with some set purpose, notably the verses in St. Matthew 
establishing the primacy of St. Peter and the authority of the 
Church, verses the more remarkable as the word “church” 
occurs nowhere else in the Gospels, and the words (xviii. 17) 
“if he neglect to hear the church, let him be unto thee as an 
heathen man and a publican,” are so entirely out of keeping 
with the spirit of our Lord that they carry with them their own 
condemnation? The relief to the conscience of Christianity 
would be immense, faith in its teaching would be enormously 
strengthened, if it were based on the inherent reasonableness 
and coherence of the whole, and the Holy Spirit trusted to 
establish the truth in answer to man’s endeavour. Let those 
who believe they have found at least have patience with the 
seekers. Lowell's lines contain the gist of the matter.—I am, 
Sir, &c., E. D. Stone. 
Helensbourne, Abingdon. 


(To tur Epitor or THE “Sprcraror.’’] 


Srr,—I have read the admirable letter on “The Right of the 





Church to ‘Prove All Things’” (Spectator, August 5th), and 
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with its views I think most Christians will largely agree. 
But if reception by the Churches be the test, can this same 
reception be confined to the Nicaean Creed? Or, granting 
widespread acceptance tobe a proof, is not the acceptance of 
dogmas since the days of Nicaea a sterling argument for 
certain Churches? Going still further, is not the acceptance 
of Buddhism by the Far East a valid argument for that 
religion, and the acceptance of Mohammedanism by the Near 
East a very strong point in favour of Islam? In a word, when 
we minimise the requirement as to authenticity and maximise 
the advantage of “acceptance” have we as Christians gained 
so very much ?—I am, Sir, &c., HH. A: &. 


[To tae Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—In the newspaper correspondence on this subject is 
there not some confusion arising from not distinguishing 
between the clergyman’s humanity and the clergyman’s pro- 
fession? As a man in search of truth, who would wish to 
fetter his studies? But as a teacher his task must be to 
preach according to the doctrines of the Thirty-nine Articles 
of his Church, or he is disloyal to her. The question at what 
point he must resign her mandate is, of course, for his own 
conscience. But both the Bible and the Church of England 
have wide patience with earnest sincerity, and a good man 
will always be careful not to disturb the faith of those “ who 
cannot bear it now,” and whose simplicity may, after all, be 
nearer truth than his own projected reflection on it. Surely 
it is on this distinction between the individual and his pro- 
fession that rests the duty of appointing a Royal Commission 
to investigate Ritualistic practices in the Church of England. 
—I am, Sir, &ce., CAROLINE Fox. 
Shute Leigh, Wellington, Somerset. 


[We do not wish to intervene editorially in this correspond- 
ence, for our own view has already been fully stated. We 
must, however, remark that, in our opinion at any rate, our 
correspondent greatly overstates the obligations of the clergy 
in regard to the Thirty-nine Articles. As we pointed out 
a month or two ago, “the better opinion” in the Church 
has always been that those Articles are “ Articles of Peace,” 
rather than a rigid confession of faith to which all who have 
subscribed are bound in detail. They neither are, nor were 
designed to be, a categorical creed,—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE PROSPECTS OF DISSOLUTION. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
§1r,—Throughout the article in last Saturday’s issue it is 
contended that a Dissolution will take place at the end of 
October. I might particularly quote the following words :— 
“We shall be by no means surprised if, after all, the 
Dissolution takes place at the end of October or the be- 
ginning of November.” Surely, though, the writer has over- 
looked the municipal elections. The date of these elections is 
November Ist. Usually the preceding fortnight is occupied 
with contests conducted with more or less vigour. The steady 
rise of local rates is scarcely likely to diminish interest in 
these elections. The fortnight following November Isé is 
necessarily occupied with the election of Mayor, the appoint- 
ment of Committees, and the general restarting of the munici- 
pal machinery. For these reasons I myself do not anticipate 
that the General Election is likely to take place between 
October 16th and November 11th. With some degree of 
timidity I express this opinion, because the Prime Minister 
has hitherto set at naught almost every reasonable expectation. 
—I am, Sir, &e., W. ALLARD. 

Kingston-on-Thames. 





IRELAND AS A TOURIST RESORT. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—May I again draw the attention of your readers to the 
progress which is being made every year in rendering [reland 
more accessible to the British and foreign tourist? A 
further and most substantial advance has been made during 
the last twelve months. The Midland Railway of England 
have now opened their new route vid Heysham to Belfast and 
the North of Ireland. Heysham Harbour can boast of 
a depth of seventeen feet inside and of forty feet outside at 
ordinary spring tides. The passenger stations, goods-sheds, fish- 
stage, and harbour are fitted with electric lights, cranes, and 








lifts. The accommodation meets at the same time the require- 
ments of passengers, horses, cattle, and other livestock alike. 
In the former case the trains run alongside the steamers, 
whilst the latter enjoy every facility for resting and for 
grazing. Tickets are now issued by this route to particular 
stations on the Belfast and Northern Counties Railway, whose 
whole system was purchased by the Midland two years ago. 
Holders of these tickets can secure at Belfast, Antrim, Larne, 
Portrush, and Portstewart eight-day contract tickets, at fares 
of £1 first, 15s. second, and 10s. third class, which entitle 
them to travel for a week between the stations set out on 
their tickets and to cover two hundred miles of railway. The 
tourist fares from St. Pancras to Belfast and back amount to 
£3 15s. first, and £1 15s. 6d. third class. 


The City of Dublin Steam Packet Company, with their four 
passenger steamers of 3,000 tons and 9,000 horse-power plying 
between Holyhead and Kingstown, still preserve their reputation 
as the owners of the fastest fleet of cross-Channel passenger 
steamers afloat. Passengers leaving Kingstown by the morning 
service may spend the previous night on board, whilst those who 
leave Holyhead by the night service may remain in their cabins, 
and have hot and cold baths on board, until 8 o’clock on week- 
days and 9 o’clock on Sundays. The London and North-Western 
Railway have lately accelerated all their services from Ireland to 
England, that from Belfast by Greenore and Holyhead by fifteen, 
and that by Larne and Stranraer by fifty, minutes. The departure 
from the North Wall, Dublin, was last year made three-quarters 
of an hour later, to enable Galway and Belfast passengers to leave 
home in the morning, travel all day, and arrive in London the 
same evening. The London and North-Western Railway have 
now got a representative on the Board of the Dublin, Wicklow, 
and Wexford Railway, who have extended their line to Water- 
ford. An alternative route is thus given to the tourist who 
wishes to visit the South of Ireland. He can travel through the 
exquisite wood, river, and mountain scenery of the counties of 
Wicklow and Wexford, skirt the lovely banks of the Slaney and 
the Barrow, visit the historic city of Waterford, and then, if he 
pleases, descend the Blackwater, which has been called the Irish 
Rhine, by steamer, and, after exploring Bantry Bay and the 
Lakes of Killarney, return to Dublin either direct by rail, or after 
sailing up the Shannon River to Banagher or Athlone. The 
Great Southern and Western Railway now run four express trains 
daily from Dublin to Killarney and Kenmare, and have just added 
a week-end express service leaving Dublin at 5 o’clock on Fridays 
with dining-cars attached, returning to Dublin by 1.15 on 
Mondays. The famous Abbey and Rock of Cashel have further- 
more been brought within easy access by the extension of the 
line from Goold’s Cross to Cashel. The Great Northern Railway 
have also extended their Boyne Valley excursions by the importa- 
tion of two-horse char-a-bancs, which afford an alternative to the 
steam launch tour on the river. Their service of trains from 
Dublin and Belfast to Bundoran has also been accelerated, and 
they have reduced the interval between the trains that connect 
Belfast with Lisburn by the adoption of a service of rail 
motors. The new line from Ballyshannon to Donegal will be 
opened on September Ist. 

Much more might be said, but I can only add that new hotels 
are being opened every year, such as the Glenmalure Hotel, in 
the Vale of Glenmalure, near Rathdrum, on the Dublin, Wicklow, 
and Wexford line; the one at Parknasilla, in County Kerry, 
where the Bishop’s House has been converted into a cheap hotel 
on more moderate terms than the Great Southern hotels at 
Parknasilla, Waterville, Caragh Lake, and Kenmare; and the 
Atlantic Hotel at Harbour View, which is being connected with 
Bandon by a service of motor buses, 
—I am, Sir, &e., 

Atheneum Club, S.W. 


V. Husszy WALSH. 





JUVENILITY IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ SpectTaTor.”’] 

Srr,—Your correspondent “Ex-C. O.,” in the Spectator of 
July 29th, confuses the issues when he suggests that the 
junior Civil servant of to-day is as young as the junior of 
thirty-six years ago. Before 1872 the normal “ junior clerk” 
in the higher branches of the Civil Service had come to an 
office at the age of seventeen or eighteen, straight from 
school. Under the present system the age of entry is from 
twenty-two to twenty-four, and the successful competitors 
have generally taken high honours at one of the Universities. 
Now a man of twenty-four in the Army or the Indian 
Civil Service is given a very large amount of personal 
responsibility, and it is impossible to employ a Home Civil 
servant of the same social and educational antecedents as the 
Indian civilian on the routine work for which, under the 
present system, the lower division clerks—who come to an 
office at eighteen or nineteen straight from a school (often a 
Board-school)—are recruited, and which they do remarkably 
well. Your correspondent is quite correct in saying that the 
young ’Varsity man when he enters an office is sometimes 
very conceited and priggish. But, if the seniors know how to 
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handle such raw material, they soon get it into shape. Lastly, 
the system of work sketched by your correspondent is not 
universal. In some offices, at least, the head of a department 
or branch signs all minutes, and the views of the junior clerk 
cannot reach the Under-Secretary unless the head of the 
branch adopts them and accepts responsibility for them. He 
does not pass on opinions which he does not approve; he 
makes his junior modify them. And thus the Under- 
Secretary receives only. one minute (possibly composed by a 
~ junior, but carrying the authority of the head of the branch). 
This method seems preferable both to the alternative which 
your correspondent contemns (a sheaf of minutes signed by 
different individuals of various ranks), and to that which he 
prefers (restricting a University graduate to the work of a 
copying-clerk). By the way, your correspondent does not 
notice the theory, recently enunciated by a Cabinet Minister, 
that the work even of an Under-Secretary is “to sit on a 
stool and register papers.” No wonder the public is puzzled 
when a Minister says that Under-Secretaries merely register 
papers, and retired Civil servants like your correspondent 
complain that junior clerks minute on questions of Imperial 
policy !—I am, Sir, &c., A Civit SERVANT. 





A BRITISH IDEAL. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—May I be permitted to finish the quotation from the old 
rhyme in the article on “The Drought in the North” in the 
Spectator of August 5th? The rhyme is found in “ The Boke 
of St. Albans,” the second book printed there in English in 
1486 (the previous books were printed in Latin), and runs as 


follows :— 
“ Far from thy kinsmen keste thee, 
Wrath not thy neighbour next thee, 
In a good corn country thruste thee, 
And sit down, Robyn, and rest thee.” 


—I am, Sir, &&., 
LADY FANSHAWE’S MEMOIRS. 


[To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘‘ SprecTaTor.”] 

Srr,—In reference to the review of Lady Fanshawe's 
Memoirs in the Spectator of August 5th, I wish to say 
that I was asked by the publisher to contribute a brief intro- 
duction only to the reprint, and not to edit it. The first 
intimation that I was nominally the editor of the work, as 
well as the writer of the introduction, came to me when the 
book was announced for publication. I am not responsible, 
therefore, for the notes of the 1830 edition remaining in the 
new one in an out-of-date and unrevised condition.—I am, 
Sir, &c., BEATRICE MARSHALL. 











CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION FUND. 
(The Garden City, Letchworth, near Hitchin, Herts.) 
Tue following subscription to the Cheap Cottages Exhibition 
been received through the Spectator :— 
W. F. Reeve... woes , . £1 1:0 
The Cheap Cottages Exhibition can be reached from London, 
via King’s Cross, in about an hour. The station is Letchworth. 


“The Book of the Cheap Cottages Exhibition” (tS. paper or 2s. 6d. 
cloth), which constitutes a complete Catalogue of the Exhibition, and 
contains plans, elevations, and specifications of all the cottages 
exhibited, can be obtained from any Bookseller, or direct (post-free, 
1s. 4d. or 3s.) from the “ County Gentleman and Land and Water,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C., who are the Publishers. All 
profits derived from the Catalogue go to the Exhibition Funds. 

We are asked by the “ County Gentleman and Land and Water” 
to express their apologies to applicants for “ The Book of the Cheap 
Cottages Exhibition” who have not had their orders executed 
promptly, owing to the demand for the Catalogue being so im- 
mensely greater than was anticipated. They are now, however, in a 
position to exeoute all orders for the Catalogue. Copies may also be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and. Son’s bookstalls, or through 
any newsagent’s. 








POETRY. 
AN OXFORD BLOCKHOUSE. 








{Reminiscences of life in the Orange River Colony with the Second Contin- 
geut of Oxford University Volunteers during the late war. 





THERE were eight of us held a Blockhouse, built from a 
tumbling kraal 

On the Line that ran by hill and dale from Kroonstad to 
the Vaal; 











Far! far! from the sounds of Oxford, with her wall-boung 
winding lanes, 

In a land of lonely mountains and sabbath-silent plains ; 

Far! far! from the gray Bodleian, ’mid the veld’s Atlantic 
spell, 

That book-lined walls can never know or fireside legend tell, 


For these dim isles can’t echo the Zulu’s inland ery 

As he cheered his lagging oxen beneath a Southern sky, 

Or print declare the vain Mirage whose shadows seemed to 
swim 

Across the sullen tropic air, as all the ways grew dim; 

The mist that sailed the meadows till friend and foe werg 
lost, 

Or ~ great red Hope of sunrise when the world lay white in 

rost. 


Our Blockhouse stands deserted, yet oft at close of day 

We see the long sad leagues of fence and the searchlights far 
away ; 

They rise again like some refrain borne home upon the 
breeze, 

Those thoughts that flash’d across our lives and flung us over 
seas ; 

For Memory with a maiden’s hand has mingled Southern 
flowers 

Amid the vision that we hold of Oxford's time-clad towers, 

Exuiort E. Mitts, 





BOOKS. 


—— 


HERETICS.* 

Mr. CHESTERTON is an uproarious person, and this is as it 
should be; for Wisdom is justified of all her children. But 
Mr. Chesterton is an uproarious person on principle; and 
that is not so well, for him or for us. He would regard, he 
tells us, “any mind which had not got the habit, in one form 
or another, of uproarious thinking, as being from the full 
human point of view a defective mind.” The consequence is, 
that having fixed upon uproariousness as the cachet of his 
nobility as a man, he goes in for uproar at all costs, even 
when he has nothing in particular in his mind to shout about, 
The special type of uproarious product that Mr. Chesterton 
turns out most easily is the paradox; every page bristles with 
the phrase “on the contrary”; and he would be justified, on 
modern principles, in making paradoxes for the rest of hig 
natural life, if only there were markets enough to supply. 
But when there is but one market, a congestion has to be 
reckoned with; and with the present volume before him, the 
reader cries out for some good-natured contractor to take over 
the bulk, some of which is not of the first quality, and supply 
him with a little of the best as he wants it. Failing this 
useful person, it would have been worth Mr. Chesterton’s 
while to destroy.a portion of the stock himself; and he might 
make a practice of cutting out the first paragraph of his 
papers; for the paradox-mill begins to work before there is 
substance enough of thought to work upon. A well-timed 
essay, for example, on “ The Institution of the Family,” might 
very well be put aside by a self-respecting reader without 
being read, because of the pointless effort at wit with which 
it opens :— 

“Christianity, even enormous as was its revolution, did not 
alter this ancient and savage sanctity ; it merely reversed it. It 
did not deny the trinity of father, mother, and child. 1t merely 
read it backward, making it run child, mother, father. This it 
called, not the family, but the Holy Family, for many things are 
made holy by being turned upside down.” 

Here there is no inspiration to justify the Sibylline con- 
tortion. As simple matter of fact, nothing is made holy 
by being turned upside down. And to speak of another fault 
that mars not a few pages of this volume, Mr. Chesterton's 
uproariousness leads him sometimes to irreverence. He is 
irreverent, as he is uproarious, on theory, holding that 
“reverence is a thing only possible to infidels.” But St. 
Peter, to take a prominent Christian, was conspicuously 
reverent ; perhaps that is why Mr. Chesterton calls him “a 
snob.” Anyhow, if Mr. Chesterton wishes his books to be 
read in respectable houses, he must deny himself the irrever- 
ence of such remarks as this on St. Peter, and one absolutely 








* Heretics. By Gilbert K. Chesterton. London: John Lane, [5s. net.] 
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unquotable on the drunkard’s liver. A friend might be asked 
to read the proof-sheets and cut out all such indecencies, and 
at the same time correct misspellings like “ Dionysius” for 
“Dionysus,” and “Arnold Foster” for “Arnold-Forster,” and 
phrases like “the statu quo.” 

For in the things that really matter Mr. Chesterton is on 
the side of the angels. He is orthodox. He handles his 
heretics sometimes like Bishop Bonner, with firmness and 
jocosity ; sometimes like Socrates, turning their pet phrases 
inside cut, and showing their hollowness; but all are handled 
paradoxically. Mr. Kipling’s conspicuous defect is shown to 
be a lack of patriotism. Omar Khayyim and his English 
devotees are convicted of destroying the joy of life by using 
wine to drown care,—that is, as a medicine The Neopagans 
are reminded that their neopaganism is of Christian origin. 
The advocates of “the simple life” are shown with some 
emphasis that what they really want is not “ plain living and 


- high thinking,” but the exact opposite :— 


“ A little high living would teach them the force and meaning 

of the human festivities, of the banquet that has gone on from 
the beginning of the world. It would teach them the historic 
fact that the artificial is, if anything, older than the natural. 
It would teach them that the loving-cup is as old as any hunger. 
It would teach them that ritualism is older than any religion. 
And a little plain thinking would teach them how harsh and 
fanciful are the mass of their own ethics, how very civilised and 
very complicated must be the brain of the Tolstoyan who really 
believes it to be evil to love one’s country and wicked to strike a 
blow.” 
There are many passages in these essays which enforce moral 
and spiritual and political lessons that the times stand in need 
of. Among the best are some in praise of the family for being 
what its modern detractors charge it with being, a place where 
a man finds himself “in uncongenial surroundings.” [There 
is much fine praise of the spirit of wonder, somewhat para- 
doxically combined with an attack upon Wordsworth, who was 
the first to praise wonder. There is much praise, also, of the 
Christian graces, faith, hope, and charity, and the allied virtue 
of not taking thought. For a specimen of how lucidly Mr. 
Chesterton can argue and how interestingly he can write when 
he has got a subject worth arguing and writing about, we will 
quote a passage from “ The Wit of Whistler” on “the artistic 
temperament ” :— 

“The artistic temperament is a disease that afflicts amateurs. 

It is a disease which arises from men not having sufficient power 
of expression to utter and get rid of the element of art in their 
being. It is healthful to every sane man to utter the urt within 
him; it is essential to every sane man to get rid of the art within 
him at all costs. Artists of a large and wholesome vitality get 
rid of their art easily, as they breathe easily, or perspire easily. 
But in artists of less force the thing becomes a pressure, and 
produces a definite pain which is called the artistic temperament. 
hus very great artists are able to be ordinary men—men like 
Shakespeare or Browning. ‘There are many real tragedies of the 
artistic temperament, tragedies of vanity or violence or fear. 
But the great tragedy of the artistic temperament is that it 
cannot produce any art.” 
And how unanswerable is this retort upon the aesthetic 
school of art for art’s sake:—“ The champion of V’arté pour 
Tart is always denouncing Ruskin for his moralizing. If he 
were really a champion of l’art pour l'art, he would always be 
insisting on Ruskin for his style.’ Perhaps the neatest 
epigram in the book is the following :—“ He [Mr. Bernard 
Shaw] has pleased all the bohemians by saying that women 
are equal to men; but he has infuriated them by suggesting 
that men are equal to women.” We began this notice by 
quoting Mr. Chesterton’s remark that “ many things are made 
holy by being turned upside down”; had he said “ witty” it 
would have been true. When we take up Mr. Chesterton’s 
books we think of the acrobat in M. Anatole France's story 
who did reverence to the Blessed Virgin by standing on his 
head before her altar. In both cases we admire the dexterity, 
and are grateful for the religion. 





¢ 


THE ABORIGINES OF THE VELD.* 
Mr. Stow, who went to South Africa as long ago as 1843, 
was one of the few resident ethnologists who seized the chance 
to perpetuate the traditions of the vanishing races before the 
work should become impossible. He travelled widely over 
the country, and he was able to take the evidence of very old 
men who remembered the great “folk-wanderings” in the 





* The Native Races of South Africa. By George W. Stow. Edited by 
G. McCall Theal. London: Swan Sonuenschein and Co. [2ls. net. J 





early part of last century. Unhappily, he died before he 
could publish the great mass of material he had collected ; 
but his papers were acquired by Miss Lloyd, the foremost 
living authority upon the Bushmen, and they have now 
been edited and abridged by the historiographer of the Cape, 
Dr. Theal. The book is scarcely a treatise so much as an 
encyclopaedia of information. Mr. Stow had very clear 
theories on native origins, and though, as in the dual division 
of the Bushmen into “ Painters” and “ Sculptors,” he is apt 
in the eyes of experts to be a little fantastic, yet in the main 
his generalisations strike us as accurate and logical. But he 
was not spared long enough to give his work the form which 
a treatise demands, and it is as a collection of the data for 
theory that it is to be prized. On this ground it seems to us 
a very valuable book. The ethnology of South Africa has 
been treated too much from the political rather than the 
scientific standpoint, and we welcome a work of pure scholar- 
ship without any arguments on native policy. In its most 
important aspect it is a history of that mysterious race of 
beings, the Bushmen, whom we first meet in history as a kind of 
cave-dwellers hunted down by the newcomers like wild beasts, 
The book contains much matter of another sort, including 
an excellent account of the Hottentot immigration and the 
first waves of the Bantu influx from the North, a sketch 
of the distribution of the semi-Hottentot tribes like the 
Koranas and the Damaras, much information about the 
Hereros and the little-known races north and west of the 
Kalahari, as well as a history of the first wars of Moshesh, 
the Basuto King, and the doings of early filibusters, like 
Jan Bloem, who gave his name to Bloemfontein. But it is 
primarily a study of the Bushman, and the tale of one of the 
cruelest wars of extermination ever waged,—a glimpse into an 
elder, almost a prehistoric, world of naked savagery. 

The absorbing interest of the Bushman lies in the fact 
that he was to all intents a Neolithic man. Two hundred 
thousand years ago, or thereabouts, the Palaeolithic man 
made his home in the river drifts, and left bis rude green- 
stone implements in places like the Buffalo River at East 
London in gravel deposits seventy feet above the present 
river-bed. Of the authentic Neolithic man we have also relics 
in shell-heaps and kitchen-middens. And then after long 
ages the curtain of history lifts, and we see a man at 
precisely the same stage of civilisation being slowly crushed 
to death between the dark immigrants from the North and the 
white man from the South. Little more than a hundred 
years ago we had a fragment of the Stone Age within cry of 
our doors ; but the voortrekkers had little scientific curiosity, 
and the Kaffir tribes had less, so it was speedily driven from the 
face of the earth. So far as we can judge, the Bushmen were 
the true autochthonous inhabitants of South Africa. According 
to native tradition, wherever game existed they were to be 
found, and they were alive long before the Great Father created 
mankind. Mr. Stow thinks that they came at some remote 
period from the North, and that in language, artistic talents, 
and physical characteristics they were nearer the Northern 
races than the negro type. They passed through Central 
Africa, so runs the theory, at some time before the negro races 
has occupied it, and were literally the first pioneers of the 
southern half of the continent. This is a reversal of opinion 
with a vengeance. Instead of a being representing the stage 
where humanity approaches most nearly to the brute, we are 
asked to consider him as in reality higher in the scale than 
the Bantu, and forced to remain in barbarism only by a 
barren country and the inroads of hostile tribes. Mr. Stow’s 
evidence, as far as it goes, certainly supports his theory. We 
find in the Bushman a more highly developed artistic sense 
than in any other African tribe. The book contains many 
beautiful reproductions of the curious rock-pictures of 
animals, often drawn and coloured with much spirit, which 
may still be seen in caves south of the Orange and Vaal. They 
show a realism in the portrayal of animal life which is rare in 
native art. The Bushman, too, was a loyal servant when well 
treated, and an incomparable shikari. Hunting was his only 
profession: wild animals were his flocks: and he seems to 
bave killed them as judiciously as a farmer thins out a herd. 
It was his misfortune that he could not find a living except 
in an empty land, and as the country filled with tribes from 
the North the game went, and with it his occupation. He 
was neither agriculturist nor stock-keeeper, and, as his 
livelihood grew more precarious, he fell naturally into evil 
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courses. There is some evidence that the Bushmen began to 
keep herds of cattle, but their chance of passing from the 
hunter to the pastoral stage was marred by the fierce native 
wars early in last century, in which they were the shuttlecock 
between North and South. Their women and children were 
earried into slavery, and soon their hand, like Cain’s, was 
turned against everyman. The first hunting parties had been 
welcomed by them as men who belonged to their own totem, 
but in a little while they saw that there was no room for them 
in the new scheme of things. They fought pluckily among 
their rocks and caves, and Mr. Stow has stories of Bushmen 
forces killed to the last man and fiercely resisting to the end. 
First. Hottentots, then Bechuanas and Basutos, then the rest 
of the Bantu tribes, and last of all the Dutch and English, 
swept over their hunting-grounds, and the earlier masters were 
tracked with dogs and shot down like vermin as enemies of 
mankind. If, as Mr. Stow argues, they were really belated 
and isolated representatives of a higher Northern stock, then 
the tragedy of the race is complete. 

South Africa is still full of legends of Bushman veld-craft. 
Small, emaciated, spindle-legged, and pot-bellied, he could 
endure any fatigue, and find sustenance from herbs and 
insects where another man would starve. If he wanted a 
knife, he would split a flake from a stone, with which he 
could skin any animal. He could throw a stone with such 
force that it sank into the brain of even a large buck, and rude 
as his weapons were, he madea masterly use of them. He was 
deeply learned in poisons, and alone among South African 
nations made their use a feature in the chase. These poisons 
he extracted from wild herbs and the entrails of certain 
caterpillars, and with them he anointed the tips of his arrows 
and javelins. His bow had, of course, only a short range; but 
he was an adept in stalking game, creeping up to it with an 
enormous grass crown on his head, so that his approach 
resembled only a rustling in the leaves, or with the head and 
hide of a hartebeest over his shoulders. One of the best of 
the rock-pictures shows a hunter in this way approaching a 
flock of ostriches. He could track any creature by its spoor 
and smell, and had such keen eyesight that he used to search 
for bees’ nests by following returning bees. Armed only with 
his short bow, he waged war successfully on the largest game, 
the elephant, the lion, and the rhinoceros, and the lion 
seems to have walked in terror of these unseen foes. At any 
rate, the Bushman despised him, and stood more in awe of 
the wild boar. An old man whom Mr. Stow met in the Upper 
Orange Valley declared that when he was a child his tribe 
believed that “the only people in the world were Bushmen 
and lions. We fought, he said, the lions, and hunted the 
great game, and all the game was our cattle.” 

Mr. Stow has given us a full and interesting study of a 
curious link between the primeval and the modern. After 
the folk who built the Rhodesian Zimbabwes, the Bushmen 
are the great racial conundrum of South Africa. Living the 
life of the Neolithic man, they come into touch for a moment 
with missionaries from Early Victorian England and travellers 
with shot-guns and compasses. But it is only for a moment. 
In a little while they are crowded out of the werld, and we 
have nothing left but their rock-drawings, and a legend of a 
race, like our own Picts, who were the evil spirits of the wilds. 





THE COLLEGE OF ST. LEONARD.* 
Or recent years the University of St. Andrews has, thanks to 
numerous benefactions from former students, Mr. Carnegie’s 
gift, University legislation, association with Dundee and the 
College there which was founded some time ago, the energetic 
initiative of its Professors and officials, and its increasing 
popularity as a centre for female education, taken a new lease 
of life and activity. And among the enterprises to which it 
has devoted itself is that of discovering the facts of its own 
history. A department of this enterprise is illustrated by the 
present interesting volume, in which, at the request of the 
University Court, Professor Herkless and Mr. R. K. Hannay 
have, with the help of such documents as are available, set 
forth the history of the long suppressed Monastery, Hospice, 
and College of St. Leonard. In the first section of the book, 
which is written with admirable lucidity and succinctness by 
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Prepared and Edited by John Herkless and Robert 


Professor Herkless, there is traced the connection of St, 
Andrews with the saint, who is understood to have died about 
the year 559 in the little clearing in the forest of Pauvain, 
ten miles from Limoges, which had been gifted to him by 
Theodebert, King of Austrasia. The saint became, so to say, 
fashionable in the ninth century, and numerous hospitals, 
churches, and Colleges were erected to his memory in the two 
subsequent centuries, both in England and Scotland, although 
Professor Herkless says that it would be mere conjecture to 
say that “the name came direct from France, brought by 
returning pilgrims, or to affirm that the cult of the saint 
spread from England to Scotland.” 

There is no document showing exactly when the hospital 
and church—the latter, by the way, still exists, and has recently 
been allotted a new “ local habitation” —were either founded or 
named. The first mention of the hospital is made in a Bull of 
Innocent IV. of date 1248. The earliest allusion to the church 
occurs in a document which records a meeting held in 1413 
“in ecclesia parochiali sancti leonardi infra civitatem sancti 
andree.” The College did not acquire its final charter till 1545, 
and did not secure possession of the Priory of St. Andrews, 
which it continued to occupy, till 1580. St. Leonard’s can 
never be said to have had a truly prosperous career. Yet it 
played a prominent part in the history of intellectual and 
religious thought in Scotland, especially at the Reformation. 
As Professor Herkless points out— 

“Not a few of those who came to great position in the Church, 
and, as politicians and lawyers, in the State, had in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth or eighteenth century drunk of St. Leonard’s 
Well. Alesius turned to the new faith and, as a scholar, served 
the cause of the reformed theology. John Hamilton, who clung to 
the old, was Catholic Archbishop of St. Andrews to the last, and 
for his greed and his crimes died on the scaffold. A hundred 
years after the Reformation, when Charles II. had been 
restored, James Guthrie suffered for his ecclesiastical and 
political doctrines, and was a martyr or a felon. Many of the 
houses of ancient and honourable names, and among these the 
houses of Seaforth, Atholl, Southesk, Argyll, Lovat, Wemyss, 
sent sons to St. Leonard’s. Of these the most notable, if not 
first in worth, was Archibald Campbell, ‘the great Marquess’ of 
Argyll. In the seventeenth century law had an expounder, or 
laws an administrator, in Sir George Mackenzie, while letters 
found a representative in Sir Robert Aytoun.” 

It is indeed interesting to note how closely St. Leonard’s 
College was associated, especially during the earlier period of 
its history, with that of Scotland through its most eminent 
men. John Knox and the two Melvilles figure in these early 
annals; Regent Moray was Commendator of its old Priory; 
Cardinal Beaton confirmed the original charter; George 
Buchanan was one of its first Principals. 

Although, as has been seen, St. Leonard’s declared for 
Protestantism, the fact did not at first spell prosperity :— 

« At the Reformation St. Leonard’s adhered to the new faith, 
and acted probably under the influence of James Stuart, the 
future regent, who as commendator of the priory had direct 
connection with the college. The adherence to the new faith 
seems to have given no inspiration to the new institution itself, 
and old studies and old methods continued to prevail. At the 
period of the Reformation, indeed, the whole university, and with 
it St. Leonard’s, was in decadence. Ten students attended the 
college in 1557, four in 1560, and twelve in 1563. In 1666 and 
1567 no students seem to have been enrolled; but in 1569 the 
number in attendance was twenty-four.” 


The history of St. Leonard’s, as probably of every College in 
the world, was marked by disturbances among the students :— 


“The daily life in the college was not always peaceful, as may be 
seen from the account of a strife which occurred in 1607 between 
the students of St. Salvator’s and those of St. Leonard’s. So 
serious was that strife that it was reported to the secret council. 
In the official narrative of the council it was described as ‘ane very 
grite insolence’; and the combatants, it was stated, used ‘swordis, 
battonis, and utheris wapponis.’ The trouble between the two 
colleges had continued for a long time, fostering ‘ private grudges, 
emulations, and miscontentment,’ and had at last ‘burst out in 
active and open hostility.’ The council enacted that the students 
should be kept within their own college bounds; and that for 
recreation the St. Leonard’s students should address themselves 
to the St. Nicholas fields and those of St. Salvator’s to the common 
links. The enactment, however, did not produce peace, and com- 
missioners were appointed with power to punish offenders.” 


St. Leonard’s started badly from the standpoints both of 
administration and of finance. Mr. Hannay, whois responsible 
for the second part of the volume dealing with the College 
and for the very scholarly appendices, says :— 


“If the College had been based purely upon the communal 
idea of Monasticism, and if this idea had been consistently and 
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logically followed from the outset, there would have been decay, 
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but there would not have been so much disorder. The strings of 
the purse would have been held by one specific administrative 
authority, a fact tardily and only half realised when appeal 
was made to the Cardinal for a rigorous and necessarily futile 
interference.” 

Confusion seems to have reigned in all the early accounts 
of the management of St. Leonard’s, as well as in that 
management itself. So much is this the case that Mr. 
Hannay has to describe the history of the College as 
“chaotic,” and speaks of the “astounding confusion which 
it has been my almost hopeless task to disentangle.” Yet 
although Professor Herkless tells us that “the College was 
always burdened with debt owing to exceptional expenditure 
for repairs and to the failure to obtain the full rents from the 
lands” that had been assigned to it, he disputes the state- 
ment of the late Lord Bute that the College “ may be said to 
have collapsed from inanition.” He points out that the union 
of the College with the sister and older institution of St. 
Salvator’s removed many of its money difficulties. “Buildings 
could be sold and were sold; but even after the sales the 
united College authorities were unable, and did not consider 
themselves obliged, to preserve the structures, such as the 
church, for which there were or could be no purchasers.” 
But one is tempted to say with Samuel Johnson, who visited 
St. Andrews in 1773, shortly after the dissolution of the 
College had taken place: “It is surely not without just 
reproach that a nation of which the commerce is yearly 
extending and the wealth increasing denies any participa- 
tion of its prosperity to its literary societies; and while 
its merchants or its nobles are raising palaces, suffers its 
universities to moulder into dust.” As things are, nothing 
remains of St. Leonard’s but the ruins of the chapel, the bell 
which hangs in the University steeple, and the charters which 
Mr. Hannay has reproduced. But its story as now told by 
Professor Herkless and his colleague is a valuable contribution 
to that literature of ascertained facts upon which the future 
and definitive history of Scotland will be based. 





AUGUSTE RODIN.* 


“Wuar is the principle of my figures, and what is it people like 
in them? It is the very pivot of art, it is balance; that is to 
say, the oppositions of volume produced by movement. ..... 
The human body is like a walking temple, and like a temple it has 
a central point around which the volumes place and spread them- 
selves. When one understands that, one has everything. It is 
simple, but it must be seen, and academism refuses to seek it. 
Instead of recognising that that is the key to my method, they 
prefer to say that I am a poet. The expression signifies that 
people feel, confusedly, the difference between an art resting on 
conventions and one derived from truth; they call that inspira- 
tion. That is the belief that has led to the theory of genius 
being madness. But men of genius are just those who, by their 
trade-skill, carry the essential thing to perfection. People say that 
my sculpture is that of an ‘ewxalté.”’ Ido not deny that there is 
exaltation in my works; but that exaltation existed not in me, 
but in nature, in movement. The divine work is naturally exalted. 
As for me, all I do is to be true; my temperament is not 
‘exalted’; it is patient.” 

M. Mauclair records these words of the great sculptor Rodin, 
and by them we are made acquainted with the fundamental 
principles of the artist. It is the intensity of the naturalism 
that gives to Rodin’s work that poignancy and impressiveness 
which so entirely separate it from the ordinary sculpture to 
be seen yearly in exhibitions. His works have that feeling 
of life which seems to be the quality which is the essential 
of permanent works of art. If we go back into the past, the 
masters who knew this secret still keep their freshness. It 
matters not how formal is the composition of Masuccio, his 
frescos remain modern in spirit because the figures he painted 
were inspired with life. No doubt the living quality in the 
art of Rodin made the path to recognition an arduous one. 
It is so easy to turn aside from things you do not like if 
they are tame and lifeless. But when the critics nursed in 
academic conventions were confronted with such works as 
the “Age of Brass” they were forced by its vitality to take 
notice of it. The people who did not understand a work 
that asserted itself so powerfully thought it must be wrong. 
But as its workmanship was faultless, they were driven to 
assert that it had been largely cast from the life. This 
accusation was made by some of the jury of the Salon, which 
had not dared to reject the statue. The injustice of the 
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accusation brought friends to the sculptor’s side, and finally 
the false charge was publicly disproved and the work bought 
by the French Government. 

In the “Age of Brass” Rodin had by no means found 
his final method of expression. He had not yet made 
the experiments which showed him the way to realise’ the 
wonderful and mysterious quality of light and atmosphere 
that his later works possess. M. Mauclair tells us that 
“he took fragments of his statues and began to raise them 
in certain places by layers of clay, intensifying the modelling 
and enlarging the lines.” The result was a better play of 
light. The outline of the statue was no longer hard against its 
background. The relief was more harmonious and not so 
sudden, “the hardness of the cut-out outline vanished, and a 
radiant zone shaped itself around his figures and united them 
gradually with the atmosphere.” Rodin has called himself a 
“ yediscoverer,” not an innovator, and there can be no doubt 
that this feeling for the light enveloping the statues rather 
than isolating them is to be found in the work of Michelangelo, 
notably so in the tombs of the Medici. 

The same effect is to be seen also in the statues of Gothic 
cathedrals which have greatly influenced Rodin. In this 
connection we must call attention to a very striking article by 
him in the North American Review for February last on 
“The Gothic in the Cathedrals and Churches of France.” 
In a remarkable passage the writer tells us of the influence 
Gothic art has had upon him, and the following description 
of the cavernous porch of a mediaeval church divines the true 
spirit of the old artists who wrought these buildings :— 

“ It looks like a grotto or a cavern—architecturally constructed, 
of course. Certain of the figures that have been carved within 
it are bathed in light, others are shrouded in darkness, and others 
again show half tints of chiaroscuro. Throughout the day, there 
is a continual change. While there are never more than a few 
figures in full view at the same instant, and the rest are either 
partially seen or divined, the sun’s procession transports the 
effects from one side to the other, transposing them gradually 
between morning and evening in an animated panorama.” 

The whole article shows the writer’s sympathy with Gothic 
buildings, not as monuments of the past, but as great living 
works of art whose influence he has felt. 

M. Mauclair in his book, which, like all his writing, is full 
of subtle and illuminating criticism, gives an account of the 
great work which for years had occupied Rodin’s thoughts, 
and from which his statues have sprung. This is the 
“Door.” Originally the idea was to make a vast portal,—the 
gate of the Inferno of Dante. Above the door are three 
shades looking down on numbers of figures below, Paolo 
and Francesca being among these. Over all is the Penseur, 
the primeval man, looking down and brooding over the 
fate of the generations that have succeeded him. Gradually 
the scheme was enlarged, and the figures ornamenting the 
door itself were no longer confined to the personages of 
Dante. In fact, new creations of the sculptor’s imagination 
were constantly added to such an extent that they could not 
all find a place in the work. We are told that in the studio 
ranged on shelves are numbers of figures which from time to 
time have occupied places in the structure. These compositions, 
as it were, all pass through the door. Frequently the sculptor 
develops them independently, and, indeed, the door itself 
seems unlikely to be finished; it has become a method of 
work rather than an end in itself. Another great conception 
is the monument to Labour. Two colossal figures of Night 
and Day stand at the entrance to a crypt, in which are 
to be representations of subterranean work, such as mining. 
Above is to rise a column, and on this will be seen every 
variety of human activity. On the top two winged figures, 
Benedictions, are to crown the work. These figures have been 
executed in marble on a small scale, and M. Mauclair tells us 
that they are among the master’s finest works. The rest of 
the project has not got beyond a rough model. The monu- 
ment to Puvis de Chavannes is finished, and from the descrip- 
tion it must be a most appropriate commemoration of that 
great painter. 

It would be a capital error to suppose that Rodin has not 
a full appreciation of the Greeks. At the same time, he 
believes that Nature, and not a style, should be the 
artist’s inspiration, and he is reported to have said: “The 
great error of this neo-Greek school is really this: it is not a 
type that is antique, but modelling. For want of having 
understood that, the neo-Greek school has produced nothing 
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but papier-miché.” Rodin advises that the student should 
begin with the study of Nature, study of the antique coming 
later; otherwise “he will die an old pupil: he will not die 
a man.” 

We feel sure that M. Mauclair’s volume will be appreciated 
in England, where Rodin has so many admirers, for from its 
pages a just appreciation of the artist can be gained. A word 
must be said of the excellent photographs of the statues. 
One is especially impressive. It represents a fragment—a 
nude figure without head or arms—photographed out of doors 
against a twilight sky. Thus seen it is no longer a frag- 
ment, but a vast and elemental form like the Matterhorn. 





NOVELS. 
A JAY OF ITALY.* 

OF late years we have had a flood of novels dealing with the 
Renaissance in Italy, and there is a real danger that the 
Renaissance mannerism may become as arid a convention as 
any in historical fiction. It is not very hard to catch the 
trick of extravagant frankness and garish colour which 
may seem to many the authentic note of theera. But in all 
this we are apt to forget that the Renaissance, in spite of 
decadent elements, was a new birth and not a decline. In 
Mr. Capes’s words, “the wind blew from Florence, and all the 
peaceful vales, so long trodden into a bloody mire, were 
awakening to the ecstasy of the Promise. That men 
interpreted according to their lights—lights burning fast and 
passionate in most places, but in 4 few quiet and holy.” It 
is this last truth which clever writers like Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett are apt to forget. A picture filled with hot, hard 
lights is not only untrue to life, it is conspicuously untrue to 
this epoch of history. In all the riot of lust and blood there 
is a still, small voice proclaiming the New Way, and to see 
only a welter of lawlessness is to miss the essential vitality 
which gives it character and significance. 

Because he has avoided this danger we set a high value 
upon Mr. Capes’s new tale. He has taken for his subject 
Milan at the end of the fifteenth century, when the Sforzas 
held the throne, and Ludovico’s predecessor, Galeazzo, ran 
his strange course of mysticism and madness. To this City of 
the Plains comes a boy, the bastard of a great house, brought 
up by priests in a country monastery, and inspired with 
a new gospel for his countrymen. His creed is that strange 
mixture of pagan naturalism and Christian dogma which was 
to dominate the best minds of a later generation. He comes 
with a message of peace, of a religion of which natural joy 
was a part, of a purity beyond asceticism and a worship in 
which persecution and pain had no share. He heals Galeazzo 
for the moment of his mad humours, and the Duke becomes 
his slave. There is a holocaust of follies in Milan such as 
Savonarola decreed at Florence, and for a while Court and 
populace run riot in a strange devotion to simplicity and virtue- 
Mr. Capes has caught to perfection the atmosphere of this 
modish pietism, sincere enough for the moment, but resting 
only on sentiment and fancy. And then troubles begin to 
thicken round the saint’s path. The Duke departs on a 
campaign, leaving Bernardo as his vicegerent, and a woman 
who is in love with him, and whom he has scorned in his 
innocence, plots his fall. Lying rumours are set going. The 
Duke is led to suspect his wife’s constancy, and to believe 
that Bernardo is plotting with Republicans in the town. His 
madness comes back, he sends a message to kill the saint, and 
the boy is starved to death in a dungeon. But on the Duke’s 
renun his death is avenged, since Galeazzo is slain at the 
church door by the Republicans who had tried in vain to make 
Bernardo of their number. His faithful comrade, Carlo, breaks 
into the dungeon, and carries the body back to the Abbey in 
the hills where the boy had lived. And so “there survived in 
Lombard legend the story of a marvellous boy, who coming 
to earth and Milan once upon a time with some strange 
message of Christ in Arcady, had taken the winter in 
men’s hearts with a brief St. Martin’s summer of delight, 
and had so, in the bright morning of bis promise, been 
snatched back to the heaven’s nursery from which he had 
estrayed, leaving faint echoes of divinity in his wake.” 

It is a beautiful fancy, and the originality of the conception 
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loses none of its power in the telling. Bernardo’s charm is go 
patent that his brief mastery of the Court is convincing to 
the reader, and the brilliant scene when he administers justice 
in the Duke’s hall is natural and credible for all its strange. 
ness. Excellent, too, is the picture of Galeazzo, the sick 
tyrant, of the great Ludovico, and of Beatrice, “the jay of 
Italy, whose mother was her painting.” But, after Bernardo, 
the finest portraits are those of Carlo Lanti, the gross, honest 
swaggerer, who is the saint’s most loyal servant, and the fool 
Cicada, whose wild history we leave the reader to discover, 
The last scene in the dungeon seems to us to rise to a great 
height of tragic power. We have some faults, indeed, to find 


| with Mr. Capes, His euphuism sometimes gets out of hand and 


mars the poetry of his tale, and sometimes he lingers so long 
on an emotion that the reader is a little repelled. But forthe 
work as a whole we have nothing but praise. It is not only 
the best that Mr. Capes has done, but one of the finest 
romances we have read for many days. 





Mrs. Alemere’s Elopement. By Charles Marriott. (Eveleigh 
Nash. 6s.)—Mr. Charles Marriott has travelled a long way from 
the literary style of “The Column,” and now clothes his un- 
doubted cleverness in phrases which are far more easily under- 
stood by the plain reader. In his mental standpoint, however, 
Mr. Marriott remains very much where he was, maintaining his 
preference for analysing the minds of his characters when he has 
placed them in circumstances which «re always difficult, and 
often not a little equivocal. It would be the greatest possible 
relief and change to modern readers if novelists would remember 
that there are ten Commandments, all of which it-is only too 
easy to break; for, apart altogether from any more serious point 
of view, the breaking of the Seventh Commandment as a constant 
“air with variations” has become so worn and conventional a 
theme in fiction that intelligent authors would do well to avoid it. 
The subject-matter of Mrs. Alemere’s Elopement is very honestly 
announced in the title, and the whole book is a record of a 
matrimonial imbroglio of so complicated a nature that it can 
only end with the death of the lady who fills the title-réle. The 
novel is exceedingly clever, and the characters, especially the 
minor characters, are vividly portrayed. As to the success of 
the book as a whole, it is only possible to use once more the well- 
known tag, and say that for “ people who like that sort of thing, 
it is just the sort of thing they will like.” The story is moral 
in so far that the wicked people come to a bad end, but there is 
unfortunately no one, except a rather wooden young lady, in 
whom it is possible to take any real interest; and it is not easy 
for the reader to feel active enthusiasm for a work of fiction in 
which his sympathy is never once seriously aroused. 

A Grand Duke of Russia. By Fred Whishaw. (F. V. White 
and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Whishaw calls his new novel “ A Story of the 
Upheaval,” and the book is so up to date that the people’s petition 
of that “miserable Sunday ” last January occupies a place ten 
chapters earlier than the end of the book. Novels which deal 
with the historic events reported in the newspapers a few months 
before give the reader an uncomfortable feeling that the story they 
are reading has not been properly assimilated by its author, and 
that they are being called upon to peruse pages of notes for 
novels rather than a completed work of fiction: Fastidious 
people also will not be pleased by the idea of a man deliberately 
marrying the late mistress of his own father; for although the 
hero of the book is the unacknowledged son of the “ Grand 
Duke Maximilian,” both father and son are perfectly aware of 
their relationship, and frequently allude to it. Mr. Whishaw’s 
familiarity with Russia makes this book interesting for the light 
it casts on the internal situation of the country, but regarded 
purely as a novel it is not very successful. 

At Close Range. By F. Hopkinson-Smith. (W. Heinemann. 
6s.)—In this collection of American stories Mr. Hopkinson- 
Smith warns his readers that he is describing, not a series of 
exciting events, but the working of the minds and hearts of his 
characters. English people will find it a little difficult to sym- 
pathise with the morality of the magnificent young man, usually 
known as the Rajah of Bungpore, who entertains at Sherry’s, 
leaving other men to pay the bill; but the author seems to find 
his methods quite excusable. In the first story of all there isa 
very vivid description of a cross-country railway journey against 
time, the traveller being delayed by snowstorms and unexpected 
accidents ; but perhaps the most attractive sketch in the book is 
the last, entitled “A Pot of Jam.” Here the action takes place 
once more on the train, and the attraction of the sketch lies in 
the contrasting portraits of two women. The problems contained 





in the book are not very subtle, but almost all the stories are 
pleasant reading. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_—o— .. 
SOME FAMOUS.WOMEN OF WIT AND BEAUTY. 

Some Famous Women of Wit and Beauty. By John Fyvie. 
(A. Constable and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—Six of these eight papers 
are reprints from the Quarterly Review, the Nineteenth Century, 
and other periodicals. “The Female Quixote” (the title of a 
novel by the subject, Mrs. Lennox) and “Lady Eastlake” appear 
for the first time. All are written with much spirit; in all, 
Mr. Fyvie, who is indefatigable in research and clever in 
arranging his “finds,” makes the best of his theme. On the 
whole, perhaps the few pages devoted to a summary of Mrs. 
Lennox’s novel are the most attractive in the book. We must 
own that we have already heard too much of Lady Hamilton, 
that Mrs. Fitzherbert is not particularly interesting now that the 
truth about her and George IV. is known, and that the “most 
gorgeous Lady Blessington ” is a person whom we are content to 
leave in the obscurity which has happily overtaken one of the 
mcst objectionable phases of English society. The story of 
Mrs. Norton, here described as “ Diana of the Crossways,” makes 
very painful reading. The account of Mrs. Grote, on the other 
hand, is welcome. She is less known than she deserves to 
be, for she was a woman of marked character, and held 
her own among a set as intellectually brilliant as this country 
has ever known. “The Queen of the ‘Blue Stockings,” 
Mrs. Montagu, has not missed such fame as she earned. Still, 
we are glad to have this sketch of her life. “Lady Eastlake” 
has, we think, been recently commemorated in a memoir, and by a 
republication of some of her contributions to the Quarterly. She 
has the distinction of having made two of the most stupendous 
blunders that a reviewer ever perpetrated. One was her elaborate 
argument to prove that “ Jane Eyre” could not have been written 
by a woman; the other was her comment on the lines in 
Tennyson’s “ Princess ” :— 
, ‘Melissa, with her hand upon the lock, 

A rosy bl nde, and in a college gown, 


That clad her like an April daffodilly 
(Her mother’s colour).” 


The comment was to this effect: “What a pity to mar this 
beautiful picture with that harsh stroke about her mother’s faded 
hue.”” (We'quote this with reserve, because this review was not 
republished; but it was commonly attributed at the time to 
Lady Eastlake. Perhaps the most amazing thing is that it 
passed the editor.) 








SURREY UNIONIST FREE TRADE ASSOCIATION. 

Surrey Unionist Free Trade Association: a Selection Reprinted 
from Speeches Delivered in Surrey. (A. C. Curtis, Guildford. 
6d.)—This pamphlet shows the vigour with which the work of 
enlightening the people as to the true facts of the present 
economic controversy is being pursued in at least one English 
county by a body of Unionist Free-traders. Busy and distin- 
guished men living in Surrey and out of it have found time to 
go down and deliver speeches to village and town audiences. 
The book contains the Appeal addressed by the Association to the 
Free-trade Unionists of Chertsey during the election last year, 
which is an uncompromising statement of Free-trade as a fighting 
creed in current politics. Among the other contents we would 
call attention to two excellent addresses by Mr: W. R. Malcolm, 
which in their simplicity and cogency are eminently fitted to 
effect the purpose they were designed for, and to the speeches of 
Sir John Dickson-Poynder, Sir Frederick Pollock, and Mr. Arthur 
Elliot. We wish we could think that the work of political educa- 
tion was as zealously undertaken by Unionist Free-traders in all 
counties. 








History of Florence. By Professor Villari. Translated by 
Linda Villari. (T. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d.)—This book, based 
upon lectures and studies made at long intervals, relates the 
history of Florence from the earliest time to the death of the 
Emperor Henry VII. in 1314. It is impossible, in the limited 
space at our. command, to give any detailed account of this 
learned work, but we may note the excellence of the English 
version, which has none of the stiffness so often found in 
translations. 





= 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Under this heading we notice sueh Books of the week as have not been 
teserved for review in other forms. ] 











The Hebrew Prophets. By Loring W. Batten. (Methuen and Co. 
3s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Batten gives us here a very sensible and season- 
able book. He seeks to realise the actual conditions under which 


the Jewish prophets lived and worked. He inquires how they 
gained a subsistence, what they did for their countrymen, what 
was thought and expected of them, and whether they wrote down 
their utterances in advance. (He argues with much force that 
the prophecies were, for the most part, written down after 
a considerable interval. of time, and that glosses and inter- 
polations may have been incorporated with the text.) These and 
other questions are discussed with an open-mindedness and 
sobriety which are not always in evidence on either side of the 
“ Higher Criticism” controversy. 


Ozford Historical Portraits. With Introduction by Lionel 
Cust, M.V.O. (Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net.)—This is the 
catalogue of the second Loan Collection exhibited at Oxford 
in April and May of this year. The collection included two 
hundred and twenty-eight items, contributed by the University, 
such bodies as the Curators of the Bodleian, the Colleges, and 
various private persons. Each item is duly described, and sixty 
of the most important portraits or groups, historically or 
artistically, have been reproduced. The frontispiece is a fine 
three-quarters-length of William Harvey by some unknown 
artist. Among the others may be mentioned Bishop Andrewes, 
Lord Falkland, Charles I., Cromwell, John Locke, John Milton, 
and Jeremy Taylor. The period covered is 1625-1714. Mr.-Cust 
in his introduction gives a sketch of the history of portrait- 
painting, Vandyke, Dobson, Lely, Kneller, and Richardson being 
the chief names that appear in it. The introduction is illustrated 
by two interesting pages of facsimiles. It is a great thing that 
these admirable exhibitions are thus, in a way, perpetuated. 


Abbotsford. Painted by W. Smith, jun. Described by W. S. 
Crockett. (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.)—This is one of the 
very attractive “Series of Beautiful Books.” Mr. Smith gives us 
twenty bright pictures of Abbotsford, and as the place lends itself 
to literary rather than to artistic presentation, of sundry places 
that have the Scott genius loci about them,—Melrose Cross and 
Abbey, Darnick and Sandyknowe Towers, Dryburgh and Jedburgh 
Abbeys, and the Tweed with the Eildon Hills in the background. 
These, and in fact all, are good to look at. And Mr. Crockett is, 
we need hardly say, good to read. He could scarcely be other, 
with Lockhart to draw upon, and his own picturesque way of 
putting what he has to say. He has a chapter which is not less 
interesting in its way than the rest of the book on “The Later 
Abbotsford.” This is authoritative, for it has been revised by 
the representative of the Scott line. 


English Local Government. By Percy Ashley, M.A. (T. C. and 
E. C. Jack. 1s.)—Professor Ashley puts the case very neatly 
when, comparing English and Continental methods of local 
government, he writes: “Local government in England is lay 
administration tempered by professional advice; whilst to a great 
extent in Continental Europe it is professional administration 
tempered slightly by lay criticism.” After an introductory chapter 
in which he traces the tendencies for and against centralisation 
that have been at work in England since 1832, he proceeds 
to discuss successively “ Areas and Authorities,” “Central 
Authorities,” “Public Assistance ” (vulgo, “ Poor Relief ”),““ Educa- 
tion,” “ Public Health,” “Transit” (in which all such questions 
as tramways, light railways, &c., are dealt with), “ Municipal 
Policy and Trading ”—Professor Ashley takes, on the whole, a 
favourable view—“ Local Finance ”—reform must wait here “ till 
the ratepayers rouse themselves”—and “The Legislature.” An 
appendix gives a bibliography of the subject——Another volume 
in the same “Shilling Scientific Series,” which takes, it will be 
seen, a wide range, is Meteorology ; or, Weather Explained, by J. G. 
McPherson, Ph.D. Dr. McPherson discourses on “ Dew,” “ Fog,” 
“ Clouds,” how they are formed and dispersed, “ Rain,” and other 
phenomena not so commonly observed, as “ Atmospheric Dust,” 
the “ Aurora Borealis,” &c. He joins, we see, in the regret at the 
discontinuance of the Ben Nevis Observatory, a most deplorable 
instance of cheeseparing, and he gives a final chapter on 
“ Weather Forecasting,” a science in which there is very much 
to be done. Yet it is perfectly true that “ the wonder is that.the 
forecasts come so near the truth.” Probably English weather is 
about as baffling a subject as any that the world affords. This 
makes it all the more necessary to collect facts, and emphatically 
condemns the policy which tends to diminish the number of 
observations. What we especially want is a station some-five 
hundred miles out in the Atlantic. 


Our Colonial Cousins. By W. Vere Mingard. (T. C. and E. C. 
Jack. 1s. 6d.)—This is one of Messrs. Jack’s excellent series of 
“School Books,” occupying a place in the special division 





of “Round the World: Geographical Readers.” The title, with 
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which it would be ungracious to quarrel, does not cover the whole 
contents of the book. First come the Colonies with their sub- 
divisions, and then various dependencies and possessions, such as 
India, the Pacific Islands, &c. It would have been well to give 
a special chapter to the political status of the various parts of the 
Empire. This is a kind of knowledge which is commonly lacking 
in the young people for whom these books are intended. The 
maps deserve a special word of praise. That of New Zealand, for 
instance, is particularly graphic. 


The Book of Garden Design. By Charles Thonger. (John Lane. 
2s. 6d. net.)—Most of us have to be content with gardens already 
designed. Still, even then there are hints to be found in this 
volume. The happier few who have the delightful task before 
them of making a garden—delightful, but not without trouble— 
will meet here with everything that they want. There is a 
reaction nowadays in favour of the formal—the “wild garden” 
is a separate province—but Mr. Thonger takes a large view of 
his subject. 


The Standard Guide to London. (Standard Press. 1s. net.)— 
This Guide is alphabetically arranged, certainly a convenience 
from one point of view, though we are not sure that it is superior, 
on the whole, to an arrangement by subject, so long as a sufficient 
index is provided. Of one thing we are quite sure, that the 
advertisements which face so many pages may be profitable, but 
they do not add to the attractiveness of the volume. Why, when 
we are looking at the Albert Memorial, are we confronted by a 
very décolletée lady ? and what has the Bank of England to do 
with a remedy for sea-sickness ? 


A Guide to High Mass Abroad. By Athelstan Riley, M.A. 
(Mowbray and Co. 1s. net.)—“ This Guide is intended for the use 
of members of the Church of England travelling abroad ...... 
who must often find themselves deprived of any opportunities of 
liturgical worship.” We have no comment to make, but we 
cannot help wondering what Andrewes or Laud or Cosin, not to 
speak of Jewel or Parker, would have said to such a book. 


The Shakespeare Head Press, Stratford-on-Avon, sends out a 
very nicely printed volume of Shakespeare’s Sonnets (7s. 6d. net), 
with a Note by Mr. A. H. Bullen, who criticises Canon Beeching 
with leniency and Mr. Sidney Lee with severity. 


We have received from Messrs. Longmans and Co. a series of 
*Class-Books of English Literature.” They are furnished with 
introductions, notes, and in some cases with questions, Of Sir 
Walter Scott’s works we have The Lady of the Lake (1s. 6d.), 
Marmion (1s. 6d.), The Lay of the Last Minstrel (1s.), and The 
Talisman (abridged, 1s. 4d.) Each of these volumes is furnished, 
by way of introduction, with an admirably compressed biography 
of Scott by Mr. Andrew Lang. Other volumes are Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, Books I., II., III. (separate volumes)—these 
have a short Biography of the poet by D. Salmon and Notes by 
W. Elliott, M.A.—Tales of King Arthur and the Round Table (1s.), 
Adapted from the Book of Romance by Andrew Lang, with Intro- 
duction, &c., by J. C. Allen, and Illustrations by H. J. Ford; and 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, with Biography by D. Salmon and 
Introduction and Notes by J. W. Bartram, M.A.(1s.) The remark 
that “though Macaulay loved the Classics, his exercises lacked 
the technical perfection achieved by boys who had been trained 
at the public schools,” and that “therefore he did not graduate 
with honours,” may lead to a misconception. He did not so 
graduate because there were no honours at that time in Classics. 
The Classical Tripos did not begin till 1828. Had it been in 
existence, probably Macaulay would have contrived to qualify for 
it. His exercises were good enough to bring him to the top, or 
very near it. 


We have received the eighth edition of Paton’s List of Schools 
and Tutors (J. and J. Paton, 1s. 6d.) 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——_.———_ 
Bruhl (L. Levy-), Ethics and Moral Science, 8V0 ............ (Constable) net 6/0 
Cockburn (Sister), A Practical —s to csteanetindl in West Africa and the 
Tropics, cr 8vo... eve ...(Scientific Press) net 3/0 
Hall Oh ar On Divorce, oe aia vit or sem net 35/0 










Hedges ( odern Lightning Conductors, 8vo (Lockwood) net 6/6 
atone Ed ward), The Cities of Umbria, cr DDS cshcerioesoossnsscel (Methuen) 6/0 
lein ds Quick Calculator, oblong 12mo ....... one “pgutledes) net 2/6 
Tae (c S.), The World’s Locomotives, 480 .........s.s0000 P. Marshall) net 10/6 

ad va ), Brought into Subjection, and other Stories, 2 8v0 (Daniel) net 3/6 
M-— eee (WBS A Solicitor’s Love ee cr 8 D 6/0 
Vivien, cr 8vo.. 6/0 


Mother otter Light Mtthe): a Novel, 8v0. 
% it The Eternal Life... nel 

Pulls Cal, ‘lorence (Famous Art Cities), i i (Grevel) net 4/0 
), An Historical Account of the | wie Company of 

.-( Whit tinghem) net 7/6 





“a London, 8vo... 


Watkins (W.E.), School Gardening, WING oe eee(Philip) 2/6 











LIBERTY BEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE. SILKS 
LIBERTY SILKS 
LIBERTY pln gen SILKS 
LIBERTY 1/1 yd. 22 in. wide SILKS 
LIBERTY PATTERNS FREE SILKS 
LIBERTY eared SILKS 
LIBERTY BEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE. SILKS 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE, 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 





A.D. 1720. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 

















GENERAL cea 
W , 
ACCIDENT z ae COMPENSATION. 
Assce. Corpn., Ld. MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 
— 9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
FIRE & ACCIDENT Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
INSURANCE. General Manager—F, Nonie-MiueEr, J.P. 
THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
ROYAL THE WORLD. 
INSURANCE 





Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL, 
COMPANY. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 


FIRE, LIFE. | TOTALFUNDS ... £13,062,125. 


BY SPECIAL | DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT yall Watches and Clocks of E, DENT & 00.'3 
acture now e annex: ‘rade- rk. 
TO THE KING. | NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application, 
E. DENT and CoO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 


TRADE-MALK. 
Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE. French makes, perfect cut and 


GLOVES. 
finish, in B White, and all Colours: four 


GLOVES. Sait A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
is. 11d., post-free.) 


ty B. Six P for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
GLOVES. gua ti. be ‘saidadas . , 
DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wia@MoreE StreEeEt, W. 


“ AN IDEAL BEVERAGE.—Chief among the merits of cocoa stand 
its nutritious and sustaining properties, making it one of the most 
salutary of beverages in health as well as in sickness. The high 
esteem in which it was held by the late Sir Andrew Clark is well 
known, and, in recommending it, he was wont to add the oft-quoted 
advice, ‘ Let the patient have Schweitzer's Cocoatina,’ a sample of 
which has been received. It is claimed that by the special care 
expended upon its manufacture it is rendered wholly digestible 
even by weak digestions. At the present season it is well to 
remember that, after tiring outdoor sports and pastimes, Cocoatina 
is one of the best restoratives than can be taken.”—The Guardian. 


HAMPTONS 


Ready this day and post-free on application 
HAMPTONS’ NEW CATALOGUE No. C 219, 
which illustrates the latest and most interesting 
designs in 
HALL AND DINING ROOM 
FURNITURE. 


SIDEBOARDS from 5 guineas to £150. 























PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQ. LONDON, S.W. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., Lr. 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.0, 


Capital—5t Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—11 Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS, 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 


Charles Hdward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, cas 

F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. 

Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie, 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq, 
John Cator, 


James Fletcher, Esq. 
John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
Hon. Heury Berkeley Portman, 
Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P, Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Lieut.-Colonel F., Anderson Stebbing, 
fir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., | Right Hon, the Earl of Verulam, 
C.B. 
FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to Cover Death Duties. 








Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
of business. 





P. 1 Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





Prosy P 
application to 








Terms of Subscription. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. 
KingdOmM wccccccccc:: cover a ee £1 8 6 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germauy, India, 
Chima, &C.  .cccccccccccceccccocs wewesenee We ey  Ogses O28 3.2.50 Se 9 





Fone Quarterly. 


o0ce O14 $....0 7 2 








| Kadetesieeisibainateledmeie ASYLUMS BOARD. 


JUNIOB CLERKS (Class III). 


The Metropolitan Asylums Board have THREE VACANCIES for Junior 
Clerks (Class III.) in the Office of the Board. 

Salary £70 per annum, rising £5 a year to £100, and thence by £10 a year to 

130. 


Candidates, who must be under 22 years of age on September Ist, 1905, must 
be young men of good education, and preference will be given to those who have 
sed or obtained Certificates in certain Matriculation and other Educational 

‘xaminations, as set forth in the Form of Application. 

Printed Forms, upon which alone applications will be received, giving 
full particulars, may be obtained from the CLERK, Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, Embankment, London, E.C. If Candidates write for Forms of Appli- 
cation, they must enclose a stamped addressed envelope, and endorse the 
envelopes containing their requests, ‘‘ Application for Clerkship.” ‘These 
forms, duly filled up, must be delivered not later than 10 a.m, on Monday, 
August 21st, 1905. 


Canvassing is strictly prohibited. 
T. DUNCOMBE MANN, 
Clerk to the Board. 


August 10th, 1905. 


OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING 
OF YORKSHIRE. 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 

In connection with the organisation and oversight of Higher Education in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, the County Council propose to Appoint a 
> cae at a salary of £250 per annum, rising to a maximum 
of £350, 

He will be concerned chiefly with Technical and Evening Schools, but also 
with Secondary Schools and Teachers’ Courses. 

Preference will be given to the holder of an University Degree giving 
evidence of an intimate knowledge of Mathematics and Modern Languages. 
Experience in connection with Commercial Education will be advantageous. 

Further particulars as to duties and terms of appointment, together with 
Forms of Application, may be obtained from the Education Department 
(Technical), County Hall, Wakefield, to which they must be returned not later 
than Wednesday, 28rd August, 1905. 

_ Canvassing will be a disqualitication. 


ILLAGE SCHOOL.—WANTED in the Autumn or 

early Spring, by a lady (with good experience, registered on Columns 

A and B), an APPOINTMENT as HEAD-MISTRESS. Evangelical Church- 

woman; good references given and desired; Southern Counties preferred ; 

Salary, £130-£150, with unfurnished house and garden.—Write Miss W., at 
Elmsleigh, Wimborne, Dorset. 


LITERARY MAN and JOURNALIST (Author of 

Two Successful Books, and of sterling character) SEEKS SALARIED 
POST with Philanthropic or Religious Institution as Assistant in Publica- 
tion Department or in similar capacity.—Address, ‘‘ DIVINITY,” care of 
W. H. Smith and Son, Temple Station, London, W.C. 


OARD and EDUCATION WANTED with CLERGY- 

MAN or Retired SCHOOLMASTER willing to Undertake the Comple- 

tion of Education of Lad of Seventeen, whose educational progress has been 

hindered by residence abroad.—Apply, Box 81, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


RR BQUIRED by an active, middle-aged MAN, SITUATION 

as MESSENGER, GUARDIAN, or any Place of Trust. Highest refer- 
ences from both ladies and gentlemen of position.—Address, GEO. JONES, 
Cromwell House, Harrow Road, W. 


A YOUNG GERMAN LADY (Certificated) WISHES an 
ENGAGEMENT as GOVERNESS ina Family or School. Good English 
and German references.—Apply, ‘‘ K. I.,”’ 102 Beverley Road, Hull. 


ORTICULTURE 


























PRACTICAL and TECHNICAL TRAINING for LADY PUPILS 
under Gold Medallist (Lady) on Flower and Fruit Farm. 
Employment for successful Students after training. 


Terms on application to ROBT, WINLO, Chudleigh, South Devon. 








NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
LECTURESHIP IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the above Appointment, 
vacant by the election of Mr. R. Pape Cowl, M.A., to the Chair of English Litera- 
ture in University Oollege, Bristol. Stipend, £175 per annum, The duties 
will commence on 2nd October. 

Applications, accompanied by not more than three Testimonials, should be 
sent to the undersigned, not later than Thursday, the 3lst August. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. _ 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and 
LITERATURE, 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom appli- 
cations, with testimonials (which need not be printed), must be sent on or before 


Saturday, September 9th, 1905, 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 
July 14th, 1905, _ Registrar. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 




















The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in HISTORY. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom appli- 
cations, with testimonials (which need not be printed), must be sent on or before 


Saturday, September 9th, 1905. 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 
June 24th, 1905, Registrar. 


eet COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 








The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE INVITES APPLICATIONS for the post 
of ASSISTANT LECTURER in FRENCH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom applica- 
tions, with testimonials (which need not be printed), must be sent on or before 


Saturday, September 9th, 1905, 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 
June 24th, 1905. Registrar. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER 
in GREEK and LATIN. Salary £120. 

Applications and testimonials should be received at an early date, and in no 
case later than Thursday, September 2lst, by the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 

JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., 

Bangor, August Ist, 1905. Secretary and Registrar. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
President of the Council—The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY. 
Head-Mistress—Miss BURNS. 
Secretary —Miss DINGWALL. 
Boarding House—2 Cecil Road, Clifton, BristoL 
House-Mistress—Miss WEDDERBURN, 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, September 25th. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
b Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified staff of Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
nearthe Downs. Tennis and croquet lawns and crioket field. Large gymnasium. 
Great care taken of delicate girls, and entire charge of pupils from abroad. 

















{ OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 
Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 
field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens. 


AMBRIDGE HOUSE, SAFFRON WALDEN.— 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL and KINDERGARTEN (recognised by the Board of 
Education).—Principals: The Misses COWELL. A few Vacancies for Boarders. 
Excellent testimonials and recommended by the Bishop of Barking, the Vicar of 
Saffron Walden, and others.—NEXT TERM will COMMENCE SEPT. 13th. 


ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 

H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 

and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 

LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts. Special advan- 

tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. 


PHYSICIAN’S WIDOW and DAUGHTER, living 

in their own house. RECEIVE, with the sanction of the Governors, a 
limited number of PUPILS to ATTEND the HIGH SCHOOL for GIBLS, 
BEDFORD. Resident German Governess. House fees, 66 guineas a year. 
Children under 13, 60 guineas,—Address, H., ‘‘Cantuar,” Hurst Grove, ‘ord, 
To be forwarded. 


( VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principais: Miss E, M. PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR _ GIRLS, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head-Mistress, Miss ESTHER CASE, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
Cambridge, Classical Tripos. 


Second Mistress, Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS, B.Sc. London. 


ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughl, 
good education. Special attention to development of character.—Princi 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb. Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough, 


HITGIFT HOUSE.—DAY & BOARDING SCHOOL 

for GIRLS. Preparatory for children under ten (recognised by the 

Board of Education). Inclusive terms, £40 to £45. Special advantages for 
Music.—Principals, the Misses INGRAMS, 77 and 79 Wellesley Road, Croydon, 
TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 13th, . 


WUNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS.—School for 
Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough Education; beautiful scenery 
summer and winter health resort. Head-Mistress, Miss M. E. BROTHERS 
Registered by Board of Education, Column F. Student-Mistress W. 
premium or mutual terms. NEXT TERMS BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19th. 
































YNDALE, WINCHMORE HILL, MIDDLESEX.— 
Miss BKLDGES RECEIVES limited number of GIRLS of good position 

in her high-class School (recognised). House stands in beautiful grounds 
with hockey and cricket field, Excellent resident staff and visiting Professors. 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
Offices: 82 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 

A Residential College providing a year’s professional training for Secondary 
Teachers, ‘The Course includes preparation for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, 
and the. Cambridge Teacher’s Certificate, and the Teacher’s Diploma of the 
University of London. 

For instruction in the Theory and History of Education, the Students 
attend the Lectures of the University Reader in Education. The Practical 
work in Teaching in Schools and demonstration lessons, &c., is under the 
supervision of the Principal and Staff of the Hall. Particulars as to qualifications 
for ‘Admission, Scholarships, &c., may be obtained by application to the 
PRINCIPAL, Cherwell Hall, Oxford. 





SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fr £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 
A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 
education, under the care of fully qualified aud trained teachers. 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to send 
a Prospectus to all inquirers. 





UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fem £40-45) 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA) 
Offers, at very small fees, a thoronghly efficient modern and practical 
education (including French and German) to the daughters of clergy and other 
professional men. The Head-Mistress, Miss H. WALSH, will be pleased to 
send Prospectus to all inquirers. 





T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHESTER, and 
‘ LIVERPOOL. 
Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 
Fees, £25 per term. Instruinental Music and Dancing are the only extras, 
“eae of the value of £16 and £10 per termfor the Daughters of Clergy 
only. 
Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


U DOR H I, i 8S CHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs, TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education. London Masters attend daily. Exceptional 
advantages for Music and Languages. 

LECT URERS—Profs. H. G. Sretry, F.R.S. (Science); H. E. Matpen, M.A., 
F.R.Hist.S. (History); M. Hucueser (French Literature); Dr. Sterrat 
(German Literature) ; C. Jerram, M.A. (‘Current Events”), &c. 

MUSIC—Gustave Garcia. R.C.M.; Gustave Praprav (Paris Conserva- 
toire); Grorae Maarata, Pupil of Leschetizky ; Paut STrorvine (Violin), &c. 

PAINTING AND DRAWING—F. J. Ket. Also large Resident Statf of 
highly qualified Euglish and Foreign Mistresses, including fully certificated 
gymnastic mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exercises), and trained 
nurse as Matron. Special attention to health. Grounds over 4acres, Large 
gymnasium. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A Public 
Boarding and Day School of the highest grade for Girls, beautifully 
situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the Council: 
The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for the Univer- 
sities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School, which will be 
competed for in July next. The Council offer Free Scholarships without Exam- 
ination covering all School fees, except Boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have fallen in war.—Prospectus from tbe Secretary. A. G. 
N. TRIBE, Esq., Albion Chambers, Bristol. The School Reopens on Sept. 22nd. 


Le we EOL B-A. NOK, 
MERCHISTON, EDINBURGH. 
Principals—Mrs. MUIRHEAD and Miss BIRD, M.A. (Hon. Hist.), C.T.C. 
(Successors to Miss Pellatt). 
PRIVATE BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Bracing situation. Large grounds and playing-field. 
HIGH SCHOOL AND HOME LIFE COMBINED. 
Preparation for Oxford Local University Entrance Exams. 
All Games, Swimming, Riding, &c. 
PROSPECTUS on APPLICATION, 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. 
Bracing situation. Refereuce to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 
lege; the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Words- 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hull; Mrs, A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs. 'l. H. Green, of Oxford ; the Bishop of 8. David's; 
the Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman, 

















ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 

(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop, Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on applicauon to the HEAD-MIS!IRESS, 


St. Katharines Lodge, St Andrews. 
PADDINGTON. 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 
Principal—Miss JANE L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
1. TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, Preparation 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. 
2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. Fee £75. 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 
|". RONANS SCHOOL for GIRLS, HADLEY WOOD, 
MIDDLESEX (104 miles from London).—Country. Bracing Air. 
Pnincipals—Miss LEDWARD, M.A. Owens College; Miss SHORE, His- 
torical Tripos, Newnham College; Miss B. SHORE, Medieval and Modern 
Languages Tripos, Girton College. 














ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Geutlemen. Beautiful grounds, Excelieut 
‘Veachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the Countess of 
Pembroke, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 
and others. 
RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School ‘for 
Girls. Excellent premises. ‘Thorough Modern Education. Exceptional 
Advantages in Music aud Painting.—Principals: Miss GIBB and Miss HALL 





MONI OC‘A’S, 
e TADWORTH, SURREY. 





HOME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS, 


Excellent Education on Modern Lines. 





f Apply, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
i Historical Tripos. rs Aye 


ge sbeorreig od PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — a, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Live 1 Gymnasium), Mra, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants.. O jects—t'o train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Educati All b bes and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Feucing, and Medical Gymuastice, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medala, 
with Diplomas, awarded to ful student: Schools and Colleges 
—— with qualified teachers. : 
_ HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train. 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing. Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim. 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hou. and Rey, 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, — - 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


MNHE ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

near HALESOWEN, WORCESTERSHIRE.—For the Training of Women 
Teachers in Ling’s Swedish System of Educational and Medical Gymnastica, 
Also Hockey, Cricket, Net Ball, Lacrosse, Swimming, and Dancing. This ig 
the most complete course of physical training offered for women, combining, 
as it does, country life with the advantages of — toa large city, attend- 
ance at University fer Physiology and Hygiene Lectures and Practioul Anatomy ; 
excellent teaching practice, matches, &c. The College stands in its own very 
beautiful grounds, 16 acres in extent. Special attention is given to aesthetic 
gymuastics and relaxing movements. The trainiug is adequate in all its 
branches, and is adapted to women’s physique, so ayoiding both mental! and 
physical strain. Women of good birth and education are evsured an attractive 
vocation. The College has been established eight years. Non-Professional 
Students received for shorter periods.—Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 




















lWVHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, ; 
Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical 'l'ripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School, 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secoudary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer. 
titicate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Londen 
University. The students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and Visiting lecturers. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students: are admitted in 
January and in September. —Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H. L, 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 
rFVHE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WES'T KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
‘VYeachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G@. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A, 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the Natioval Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Loegal Examinations. ''WO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and twoof £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Truspectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 





OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 
Church of England Public School on Reformation Principles. 
Since 1897: 28 Scholarships and Distinctions (down to 2nd Class Honours) 
at Oxf. and Camb.; 31 Entrances Sandhurst, Woolwich, India Same 
‘ Britannia,’ Naval Cadetships, &c. (Special Army Class) ; 17 London Mutric., 
Hospitals, Engineering, &c.; 2 Entrunces R.N.U., Osborne (Junior School), 
200 boys. Estate of 160 acres. Certific. Sanitation. Chem. and Phys. Labors. ; 
Carp. and metal workshops. Entrance Scholarships March, July, Ott. 
Junior School with separate buildings and grounds, 


ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD.— 

Opens September, 1905, as a SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Sandy soil; 
9 acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. Principals: Miss AMY 
KEMP, Camb, Certif. for Theory and Practice of Teachiry (St. George's 
Training College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German (Berlin) ; and 
Miss HELEN T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), Certiticated 
Student of Girton College.—Prospectus and all information from Miss NEILD, 
The Vista, Leominster; or Miss AMY KEMP, Elmtield, Manchester, and 


Linthwaite, Windermere. 

MQ\VHE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for 
WOMEN TEACHERS OFFERS a FULL COURSE of PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING to those who desire to become Teachers in Secondary Schools 
or Kindergartens.—For all particulars as to qualifications for entrance, terms, 
scholarships, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, at the College, Salusbury Road, 


Brondesbury, London, N.W. 
Ce WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND .a 











BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud teunis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss ‘TARVER. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Batbing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
‘Twelve Residént Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Diughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


St MARGARET’S SCHOOL, POLMONT. 
STIRLINGSHIRE, 

Under Inspection of the Scotch Education Department, and the Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAK Thorough 
Modern Education for Girls. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, 
&e. Moderate terms.—Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or 
SECRETARY. References—Miss Welsh, late Mistress of Girton College, 
Cambridge; Sir Charles Dalrymple, Bart., M.P.; Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, 
K C.M.G , K.C.S.I. ; the President of Magdalen College, Oxford, &c. ; 











er re 


ILLSIDE, FARNBOROUGH.—CONVENT OF OUR 
LADY OF THE SACRED HEART.—Cheerful and healthy position in 
the midst of pine district. Beautiful. grounds. Special facility. for acquirin; 





colloquial French, German, and Italian. Preparation for Examinations 
desired. 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

U (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Principal—T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D. Bie 

The following Prospectuses are now ready, and may be had on application 


om Faculty of Arts and Laws (including Economics). 
Faculty of Science. 
Faculty of Medicine. 
The Indian ool 
The Department of Fine Arts. 
The Department of Engineering. 
The School of Architecture. 
The Department of Public Health. 
Scholarships, Prizes, &c. 
Post-graduate Courses and Arrangements for Research. 
Courses of Instruction are provided for Students desiring to graduate at 
the University of London in any of the following Faculties :—Arts, Laws, 
Medicine, Sci , Engi ing, and E. mane merry “ane Arann 0 el 
raduate in any one 0! e following Faculties—Arts, Laws, 
moray ened and Boeneniee—ane eligible under the new regulations 





ce, Engineering, 
bee Commissions in the Army. vane 
iti 3 Years’ Course in the Faculty of Arts «. 63 guineas, 
Composite _ o - » School of Engineering or 
* . School of Architecture... 115 guineas, 
« Preliminary Scientific Course... oe .. _25 guineas. 
Ks C 135 guineas, 


digg ,» Complete, M.B. Course 6. ue eee aes 

Fees in the Faculty of Science vary according to the Course taken from 
guineas to 40 guineas a year. : ’ 

pa cent are edmitted to Courses of Instruction in any one subject, provided 


a eeeriien is made for Post-graduate and Research work in the 


Special pr a 
i j ht at the College. 
various subjects taught a Be WW. W. SETON, M.A., Secretary. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
B (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
-YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The SESSION 1905-6 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 5th. Students 
are requested to enter their names on Wednesday, October 4th. Lectures are 
given in all branches of General and Higher Education. Tuken systematically, 
they form a connected and progressive Course, but a Single Course in any 
subject may. be attended. ; Hg , " 

‘Courses are held in preparation for all Examinations of the University of 
London in Arts and Science, for the Teache.s’ Diploma (Londou) aud for 
the Teachers’ Certiticate (Cambridge), and also a Special Course of Scientinc 

ction in Hygiene. - 
see Labovatorion @ are open to Students for Practical Work. ’ 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition in 
June, 1906, The Early English Text Society’s Prize will be awarded in 
June, 1906. are 

Students can reside in the College. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

A SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £20 for one year is offered for the Course 
of Secondary Training, beginning in October, 1905. f 

The Scholarship will be awarded to the best candidate holding a Degree or 
equivalent in Arts or Science. a 

Applications should reach the HEAD of the Training Department not later 
than September 18th. 

NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
. FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
WINTER SESSION, 1905-1906. 

The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on MONDAY, October 16th, 1905. 
The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION will COMMENUE on September 29th. 

The Degrees in Medicine granted by the University are—Bachelor of Medi- 
cine (M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), Master 
of Surgery (Ch.M.) They are conferred only after Examination, and only on 
Students of the University. A Diploma in Public Health is conferred after 








NIVEKSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


FACULTY OF ARTS. 
Professor Sonnenschein, Mr. Caspari, and 





Classics me am ae iad Mr. Chambers. 

English a ws a ... Professor Churton Collins and Mr. Cowl 
German ie a oan ... Professor Fiedler and Dr. Sandbach. 
French + we ae wee, Professor Bevenot and Monsieur Demey. 
Philosophy... .. .. ... Professor Muirhead and Miss Wodehouse. 
History... aa ab ... Professor Masterman and Miss Sidgwick. 
Education ... oa sien .. Professor Hughes. 

Music... a ons oa .. Professor Sir Edward Elgar. 

Hebrew isd Ae - Mr. Pooler. 


“ PACULTY OF SCIENCE. 


Mathematics pe mee Biot, Mr. Tonees, ond Mr. Guat. 
: rofessor Poynting, ca espear, ° 

Physics oe one a oe Barlow, and Dr. Denwing. 

Chemists Professor Frankland, Dr. McKenzie, Dr. 

Fw ~~ = ant Findlay, Mr. Moore, and Mr. Tinkler. 

Zoology — ids ey ... Professor Bridge and Mr. Collinge 

Botany on eae im ... Professor Hillhouse and Dr. Ewart. 

Geology ee des Seb ... Professor Lapworth and Mr. Raw. 

Geography ... ... Professor Watts. 


. “er P Professor Burstall, Mr. Porter, Mr. Hazel, 
Mechanical Engineering ove Mr. Gill, and Mr. Sinclair. 
Civil Engineering... oe Professor Dixon and Mr. Hummel. 
Electrical Engincering ... Professor Kapp, Dr. Morris, and Mr. Lister. 
Professor Tumer, Mr. Hudson, and Mr, 


Metallurgy ... saa sis sg Ricketts. 

Mining as ns os .. Professor Redmayne and Mr. Roberton. 
Rrewin ae ae #S .. Professor Brown, Mr. Pope, and Mr. Millar. 
Education ... aa ... -Professor Hughes. 


FACULTY OF COMMERCE. 
Commerce and Public Fiuauce Professor Ashley and Mr. Kirkaldy. 
Accounting... se om .. Professor Dicksee. 
Commercial Law ... Mr. Tillyard. 
Spanish and Italian pe ... Sefior de Arteaga. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


Professor Hughes, Miss Joyce. Mr. Roscoe. 

Mr. Milligan. Mr. Griffin. Miss Clarke. 

Miss Taylor. Miss Warmington. Miss Sowerbutts. 
Miss Walker. Miss Collie. 


The SESSION 1905-6 COMMENCES OCTOBER 2nd, 1905. 

All Courses and Degrees are open to both Men and Women Students, 

Graduates and persons who have passed degree examinations of othet 
Universities may, after two years’ study or research, take a Master’s Degree. 

SYLLABUSES contuining full information as to University Regulations, 
Lecture and Laboratory Courses, Scholarships, &c., will be sent on application 
to the SECRETARY of the University. 


THE VICTORIA 7 
NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
: SESSION 1905-6. 


The SESSION will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, October 4th next. 
The following Prospectuses may be obtained on application to the 


Registrar : 
FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE, 
FACULTY OF LAW. 
FACULTY OF MUSIC. 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE, 
FACULTY OF THEOLOGY, 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE, j 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERLNG, 
DENTAL DEPARTMENT. | 
PHARMACEUTICAL DEPARTMENT, 








Examination on Graduates in Medicine of any University in the United King- 
dom. The total cost for the whole Curriculum, including Hospital Fees aud 
Fees for the De; 8 of M.B, and Cb.B., is usually about £150. Bursaries, 
Scholarships, Fellowships, and Prizes to the number of fifty and of the 
aggregate annual value of £1,180 are — to competition iu this Faculty. 

A Prospectus of the Classes, Fees, &c., may be had on application to the 


PUBLIC HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 
U ¥'* 6 .&@: CG. 8.-eet » ¥...45-55 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to be COMPETED for in SEPTEMBER, 
*TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in ARTS, one of the value of £100, open to 














Secretary of the Medica) Faculty. 

The University also grants the following Degrees. In Arts: Doctor of 
Letters, Doctor of Philosophy, and Master of Arts. Tn Science: Doctor of 
Science, Bachelor of Sci (in pure Sci and in Agriculture). In Divinity: 
Doctor of Divinity (Honorary) and Bachelor of Divinity. In Law: Doctor of 
Laws (Honorary) and Bachelor of Law (B.L. 

Particulars may be had on application to the SECRETARY of FACULTIES. 


HE EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 
Loo ary by Royal Charter, 5 George IV. 

The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will begin on 
TUESDAY, October 3rd, at 10.30 o’clock, wheu there will be an Examination 
in both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of placing new Boys. 
The regular work of the Session will begin on WEDNESDAY, October 4th, 
at 9 o'clock, in both UPPER and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 

Copies, of the new Prospectus and of the Special Prospectus of the 
MASTERS’ BOARDING-HOUSES may be obtained from the JANITOR at the 
Academy, or from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply informa- 

on. 
seats are requested to enter the names of new Boys with Mr. C. E. W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 N. St. David Street, Edinburgh, 
as soon as possible. | 

The Masters of the Boarding-Houses, Mr. F. A. HARDY, M.A.Oxon., Scott 
iene, Kinnear Road, and Mr. A. DRUITT, M A.Oxon., Jeffrey House, 

innear Road, Edinburgh, will be glad to see Parents by appointment. 

The REC'TOR, Mr. REGINALD CARTER, M.A Oxon., will be glad to see 
—- _ Academy on September 3vth and October 2ud between 9.30 and 
12.30 o’clock. 


Heerae INSTITUTION, N.B. 


Head-Master—CHARLES S. DOUGALL, M.A. 
NEW SESSION BEGINS on 4th SEPTEMBER NEXT. 

Complete High School Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for 
Civil Service and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds, beautiful and 
healthy situation. ° 

Illustrated Prospectus and List of Boarding-Houses on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER, or to THOS. J. YOUNG, Secretary. 


{\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. 'T. N. H. SMITH- 


PEARSE. Open Entrance Scholarships, July 4th. Scholarships and 
Exhibitions open to all boys under 14, whether already in the school or not, 

















> 


Cees under 20 years of age, and one of £50, open to Candidates under 25 
years O1 age. 
? TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in SCIENCE, one of the value of £150, and 
another of £60, open to Candidates under 25 years of age. 

ONE OPEN SCHOLARSHIP for University Students who have completed 
their study of Anatomy and Physiology, of the value of £50. 

Fall Lg pears my may be obtained on application to the DEAN, Guy’s 
Hosenital, London Bridge, S.E. 


wy t MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
‘ PADDINGTON, W. 4 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 2nd. 

The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction for the Medical 
Degrees of the Universities of Loudon, Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham ; for 
the Diplomas of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons; and for the 
Government Medical Services. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, value £145 to 
£52 10s., COMPETED for on SEPTEMBER 25th, 26th, and 27th. Handbook 
of curriculum on application to the DEAN. 


T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
WINTER SESSION COMMENCES OCTOBER 2nd. 
Arrangements baving been made for instruction in the Preliminary and 
Intermediate Subjects (Physics, Chemistry, Anatomy, and Physiology) to be 
undertaken by the University of London, the ENTIRE LABORATORIES 








; an! TEACHING at this HOSPITAL and SCHOOL are now DEVOTED to 


INSTRUCTION in the SUBJECTS for the FINAL EXAMINATIUNS 
(Medicine, Surgery, Pathology, &c.) Unequalled facilities are therefore avail- 
able for clinical instruction and research.—Further information from 

F. JAFFREY, F.R.C.S., Bean of the School. 


Sides PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 
Mr. A. K. ELLAR, M.A. Oxon, RECEIVES PUPILS to prepare for 
ip 


Army and University Entrance Examinations. 


LEKLY BOARDERS and_Boardeis.—WEST 

HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Healthy Education for GIRLS 

and BOYS, seven to fourteen, School omnibus daily ffom London. Princi- 

pals: C. E, RICE, M.A, (late of Bedales School) and Mrs. GARRETT RICE 
(late of Wycombe Abbey School). 











will be offered in 1906, NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2lst.—Apply | 
The BURSAR. 


NYVETON COURT SCHOOL, BOURNEMOUTH. 
—Miss VERNON, assisted by Resident and Visiting Masters and 
Governesses, PREPARES GENTLEMEN ’S SONS for Public Schools (Entrance 
and Scholarships) & Royal Navy. Healthy situation near sea. Cricket, football, 
swimming, and cadet corps. Terms, refs., and list of successes on application. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions.’ Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop; swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to | 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers aud Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, |! 




















| aiietiesiiediadine cial SCHOOL. 


AUTUMN TERM BEGINS 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20rn. 
J sg sige RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 

‘4 Rev. J. A. S. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A. Oxon., CONDUCTS at the 
above Rectory a small PREPARATORY SCHOOL of a dozen Boys, ages 8 to 
15, preparing for the Public Schools and Osborne College. Modern io uages 
and Mathematics strong. Situation very beautiful, healthy & bracing. Milkfrom 
Home Farm, Gawes, Drill, Rifle Shooting, Riding.—Prospectus on application, 
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IGAN MINING.AND TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
Principal—THOMAS T. RANKIN, C.E.,B.Sc., M.Inst.M.M., M.LM.E. 





Saypwicu System or Minine TRAINING. 
DAY MINING COURSES. 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 18th, at 9a,.m. 
Complete Diploma Course extends over a period of three or four years. 
Two Prizes of £10 10s. each awarded annually. 

Candidates for Colliery Managers’ Certificates of Competency holding the 
above Diploma will be exempt from two out of the five years’ practical experi- 
ence required by the Coal Mines Regulation Act. 

The Home Secretary has ~ ye for the purposes of the Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act (1887) Amendment Act, 1903, the Siptomen of this College. 

A Prospectus free, Calendar (price 6d., by post 9d.), giving full particulars, 
and Forms of Application for Entrance Examination, may be obtained on 
application to the PRINCIPAL. or T. RATCLIFFE ELLIS, Hon. Sec. 


EWTON COLLEGE, DEVON.—Head-Master: Rev. R. 
WELLINGTON MENNEER, M.A. Preparation for Sandhurst, 
Woolwich, and Universities, Good premises. Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, 
Racquet Courts. Several acres of playing-fields: resident Cricket professional, 
School Chapel. Preparatory side for smaller boys. Terms moderate.—For 
Prospectus, List of Successes, &c., apply to HEAD-MASTER, or to F. WATTS, 
Esq., Secretary, Newton Abbot. NEXT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, 19TH 


SEPTEMBER. 
| gh Bale! PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 
The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 


For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 
OLVERLEY SCHOOL, KIDDERMINSTER. 

TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED in SEPTEMBER. 


For particulars. apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 

















ORCESTER CATHEDRAL KING'S SCHOOL. 


EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS, NOVEMBER 14th and 15th, open to all boys 
under 15. NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 22nd. Very moderate fees, Head- 
Master: Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL, M.A 

YORK. 


OOTHAM Dir +O: 1) L,, 
(Belonging to the Society of Friends.) 

The AUTUMN TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 15th. 
ua and Particulars of Scholarships apply to the HEAD- 


WALES COAST, ST. CHAD’S, PRESTATYN.— 

e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E. of Colwyn 

Bay. 44 hrs. from London on Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom- 

mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail- 
way centres. TERM BEGINS SEPT. 22nd.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS. 


THE AUTUMN TERM BEGINS 
ON SEPTEMBER 27ru. 


HITGIFT SCHOOL, CROYDON. 


Head-Master, 8.0. ANDREW,M.A. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEM- 
BER 19th. There are Classical, Modern, and Science Sides, and seven Leaving 
Exhibitions.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 


T. GEORGE'S CHAPEL, WINDSOR CASTLE.—The 
CHOIR SCHOOL is a first-class Preparatory School for the Public 
Schools, for Sons of Gentlemen only.—Applications for admission to the Choir 
(age limit, 10 years) or the School should be addressed to G.S. FOWLER, 
Esq., M.A., St. George’s School, Windsor Castle. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


First-Grade Endowed School. Preparation for Universities, Army, &. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19th. 
D. E, NORION, M.A., Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 6th 

to 8th. Open to Beys joining NEXT TERM, September 22nd. Special Classes 

for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee: JUNIOR SCHOOL, with large playgrounds, &c., for boys from 8 to 13, 
Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


A7EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION to be held on SEP- 
TEMBER 2ist and 22nd, Four Scholarships of £50, £30, £25, and £20 


offered for competition. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, Mx.—Hstablished 1858.— 
Principals—Miss CATHERINE METCALFE, Miss GERTRUDE 
WALLIS (of the Froebel Educational Institute School and College), NEXT 
TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY. September 20th.—Prospectus on 
application to the PRINCIPALS or SECRETARY. 
| ee SCHOOL.—A few Head-Master’s NOMINA- 
TIONS (£25-£10) available for Next Term, beginning September 20th.— 
For particulars of SCHOLARSHIPS, HONOUR LIST, ENGINEERING 
DEPARTMENT, ARMY CLASSES, and JUNIOR HOUSE, apply BURSAR, 
or Rev. HEAD-MASTER, School House, Felsted, Essex. 
Glebe 


UNSTANTON-ON-SEA, NORFOLK.—The 
House Preparatory School for the Royal Navy and Public Schools. 
Splendid climate; 7 acres of ground ; premises include Senior and Junior Houses, 
Gymnasium, Workshop, and detached Sanatorium.—Head-Master, Mr. H. 
CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A.Oxon. Next Term begins Tuesday, Sept. 26th. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 
HIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSEX. 
ELECTION to HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS on DECEMBER 13th. 
Foundationerships which reduce school charges by 20 per cent. awarded on 
nomination of Head-Master. 
Apply to Rev. R. D. SWALLOW. 
UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent,—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 



























































RoerAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
_ CIRENCESTER. Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII, . 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Forestry Branch, 

For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors,Agriculturists, intending Colonists.te, 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarshi 

Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. mf 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th, 


BAe aed per ss AL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Seonneaen 


> a 
LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT, 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 
Presipent—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE and EDUCATION, with Special Classes for all 
Navy and Army Examinations. Recent honours include Classieal Scholarships, 
Oxford; Admissions to Woolwich, Sandhurst, the ‘ Britannia,’ and Osborne, 
to Naval Clerkships, &. NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 20th, 

Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D., or to the 
SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, London, W. 
THE INCORPORATED 
NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
H.M. Ship ‘WORCESTER,’ 
Established 1862. 

Chairman—Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman—Admiral Sir EDMUND FREMANTLE, G.C.B., C.M.G. 
Captain Superintendent—Commander D. WILSON-BARKER, R.N.R., FRS.E 

F.R.G.S., Past Pres. Royal Meteorological Society. ™ 

The Ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 

healthy reaches of the River. 
; The College is devoted more particularly to the education of youths 
intending to become OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE MARINE, and 
3,000 Cadets have already passed out as duly qualified in that capacity. 
At the same time an excellent system of general education is carried out, 
gre cag terms.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 72 Mark Lane, 
ondon, E.C. 


Cc 
=. ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP, 
P MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 











—— 


i teeeane 








Designed to give a sound Technical and General Education to boys desirous 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions, Several nomiua- 
tions to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature, 


For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 


Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, R.N.R., H.MLS, ‘ Conway,’ 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


QCHOOL for BOYS whose PHYSIQUE or NERVOUS 
\) TEMPERAMENT REQUIRES SPECIAL CARE and ATTENTION, 
Unqualified success with boys of this class. Splendid buildings and situa. 
tion, All games, private gulf course, workshops, chapel, own farm, dairy, &c, 
Numbers limited ; mental or serious cases not phone 4 Reference to heads of 
public schools, clergy, leading physiciaus, parents, and others.—Apply, 
“THETA,” care of The Scholastic, &c., Association, Limited, 22 Craven 
Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


HNTEBRAATION A & G@uUuriiL®s. 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. 











HOLIDAY COURSES, specially adapted to the needs of ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING STUDENTS, will be held during the months of AUGUST and 
SEPTEMBER, 





For full Particulars apply to SECRETARY. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ARIS.— Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Paro 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


i ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 
. RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 
10 to 16 years of age. Thorough training in GERMAN, the language of instruc- 
tion, French and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 
beautiful Rhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Rev. B. 
FRITSCHI, Neuwied, Prussia. 


LADY WISHES highly to RECOMMEND Fraulein 

LENT, at Villa Halliwick, Wiesbaden, who RECEIVES LADIES 
desirous of studying Music and Languages.—Applications may now be made 
to Fraulein LENT at Mrs. Vernon Harcourt’s, Haddon House, Weybridge, 
Surrey. Highest references given and expected. 


ENEVA, SWITZERLAND.—Mrs. FAIDY, ex-Professor 

J at Wellesley College (Mass., America), RECEIVES in her family a limited 

number of YOUNG LADIES wishing to pursue their studies in French, Music, 

and Art inGeneva. Highest references,—For Prospectus, address, 99-103 Route 
de Chéne, Geneva. 


4 DUCATION.—CHOICE of SCHOOLS and TUTORS 

English, French, German, Swiss, and Dutch. Prospectuses and full 
information gratis. 25 to 40 per cent. saved on all Schools fees through 
ORELLANA and CO., 80 Wigmore Street, London. 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
tificated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the seleetion of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


ryvO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended._MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
‘Triform, London.” ‘Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
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DUCATION. 

Paren' Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE ents CHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
who fornal establishments, Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


EST SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND OR ABROAD 
for Boys and Girls. Also Army, Navy, University and Civil Service 
Tutors. Prospectuses and full particulars of reliable Schools and Tutors sent 
free of charge on receipt of statement of requirements. 
J. and J. PATON, Epucationat AceEnts, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
+ 505 ntral, 
Te PON'S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS (8th Edition), 1,034 eS, 
red cloth, post-free, 2s., contains abridged prospectuses, fees, &c., of over 
750 good Sc ools, alsoa Map of England and Articles on How to Enter the 
Army, Navy, Civil Serviee, Medical and Engineering Professions. 
PATON’S GUIDE TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 216 pages, blue cloth, 


post-free, 1s. 4d. 
? ART COLOUR, GENERAL PRINTERS, AND 











OTHERS INTERESTED IN HIGH-CLASS PRINTING, 


ALE as a going concern, an old-established PRINTING BUSINESS 
nae Sidlends, with a good reputation and connection for very High-class 


f every description. 

Wrhe “Works. are well equipped with modern and up-to-date Plant and 
Machinery, including a very valuable collection of the best Lithographic 
einer are good orders in hand, and this affords an unique opportunity of 
acquiring a valuable and substantial business. 

For further particulars apply to T. O. WILLIAMS and PAYNE, Chartered 
Accountants, 20 Cannon Street, Birmingham; or JAMES SPICER and 
SONS, 50 Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. 


ACATION CRUELTY TO CATS. 


Persons leaving their HOMES VACANT, or in charge of caretakers, are 
earnestly desired to provide for the wants of their DOMESTIC CATS, instead 
of consigning them to a lingering death in empty houses, or to inevitable 
starvation and cruelty when turned adrift in the streets.—G. L. DERRIMAN, 
Secretary, R.S.P.C.A., No. 105 Jermyn Street. 


< dededindtadedad 4, WANTED. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Further Particulars on Application, 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


CRUISES on S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ (tonnage 3,273). Luxurious Steam Yacht. 
Perfect Cuisine. 
9s. NORWEGIAN FJORD CRUISE, 
leaving Hull August 26th—September 9th. 
£12 12s. LISBON, CADIZ (for Seville and Granada), GIBRALTAR, TAN- 
GIER, ALGIERS CRUISE, September 23rd, 
NO-NIGHT-TRAVELLING SWISS TOURS. 
Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


ADEIRA AND PORTUGAL. 
A delightful HOLIDAY TOUR by the Booth Line Royal Mail Steam- 
ship ‘ JEROME,’ leaving Liverpoo! August 29th. 
£15 to £19 covers all expenses for 22 to 25 days, visiting Havre, Oporto, 
Lisbon, Madeira, &c. First-class Travel, Comfortable Hotels, Through Book- 
ingsfrom London. Subsequent fortnight and three weeks tours £10 to £19 
leave England every ten days. 
Apply the BOOTH §.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, 
W.C.; or 30 James Street, Liverpool. 




















EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 

8 years everywhere with unfailing success, Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 

F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Recommended 

by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6. 
(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 

OOKS BOUGHT.—Any quantity for cash.—30s. each 

offered for Leslie & Taylor's Reynolds, 2 vols., 1865; Gardiner’s History, 

2 vols., 1863; £4, Mélange of Humour, 1824; Sam’s Tour of Paris, 1822; £5, 

Boydell’s Thames, 1794, col. plates.—3,000 others wanted. Listfree. Everything 

supplied. State wants.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright St., Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest cash value given for libraries 
and parcels, Special list free. 10s. to £50 each paid. Books with 
Coloured Plates, Old Sporting Books, First Editions, &c. £30 offered for 
Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1848; £10 for Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1843; £2 for 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; £5 for Keats’s 
Poems, 1817; Endymion, 1818; 258. each for Wilde’s Salomé, 1894; Lady Win- 
dermere’s Fan, 1893; The Sphinx, 1894; A Woman of No Importance, 1894; 
De Profundis, large paper; £10 Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £3 Alice in Won- 
derland, 1865 or 1866; &c.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


ls we WANTED.—£1,000 offered for good Library, and 

25s. each offered for Churchill’s Poetical Works, 3 vols., 1844; Chaucer, 
6 vols., 1852; Brewer's Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884; Chaffer’s Kramic Gallery, 
2 vols., 1872; Frazer’s Golden Bough, 3 vols., 1900; Zastrozzi, a Romance, 
1810; Borrow's Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Bradley's Logic, 1883; Scenes Clerical 
Life, lst ed., 2 vols., 1858; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; Gardiner’s 
History, 2 vols., 1863; Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Jackson’s 
Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jesse’s Richard III., 1862; Meredith’s Harry Rich- 
mond, 3 vols., 1871; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOK- 
SHOPS, 14and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH 
AND HOLIDAY RESORT. 
ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY 


Beautiful Private Grounds. Tennis Court. 
FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


For particulars, apply to C. F. CARPENTER, Bishop’s 
Teignton, South Devon. 
Editor of “How to Live 100 Years,” post-free, 1s, 2d. 




















LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 


For the use of 
those who desire 
the best of things 


Sample 
Per Ib. 20z. packet. 


SWASHBUCKLER ¢* mic” 6/8 =/11 Pi 
BOARDMAN’S pipe tobacco A /4 A/a Pet 


made, 


THE CHAIRMAN psigittaiy 7/4 1/- Bn 


cool, 
TOURNAMENT = “Sour?” 8/= 1/1 Re 
WASSAIL vouresiqes 0)" 0/28 Sua 

aroma, 
INDIAN FAKIR = j2cthe 10/- 1/4 2 

tobacco, 

SPECIAL ! 
1 oz, Packet of each of the above Tobaecos, 3/3 post paid. 


NOTE — Smokers will find in these high-class mixtures tobaccos to satisfy 
* the most exacting palates. A lifetime’s study and experience 
have resulted in the production of 


THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN. 


Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them, or they will be 
sent direct from 


R, J. LEA, 


45 Market Street, Manchester. 


BankKeERS;: MAncHESTER aND LiveRPooL District. 





PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS, 


COOL AND SWEET. 


Sold in Two Strengths— 


MILD MEDIUM 
5d. per oz.; 1b. Tins, 1/8. 44d. per oz.; 31b. Tins, 1/6. 


Testing Samples will be sent post-free 
to applicants mentioning this Paper. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £55,000,000. 
A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Ailenburys” DIET. 


This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, gruel, &c. Being 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilation and is particularly adapted to 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. It is quickly made, 
the addition of boiling water only being required. 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps.- 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, 
ONE GUINEA PER 
Prospectus. of -Terms, 
Books, 
FOREIGN BOOKS are avail- 


MONTHS, from 

ANNUM upwards, 
with List of New 
application. 
able on alt Subscriptions. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
AND NEW REMAINDERS 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


The AUGUST LIST, now ready, contains Popular Works 
on SPORT, TRAVEL, BIOGRAPHY, and FICTION. 
Scarce and out-of-print 


Lists sent free on application. 


Books sought for and reported upon free of charge. 
carefully repaired or restored. Special 


Bookbindings 
attention given to Books of Value. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S:W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London. 


(LIMITED) 


or TWELVE 


post - free on 


H..SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTL 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue ‘of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ABRANGED, 
Telephone: CentTrat 1515, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmsen, Lonpon. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY. W., LONDON. 


Codes: Unicope and ABQ, 





8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. post-free, : 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORC's 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are stran; 
works are deterred from making their eowanieiinas from not kateienn 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most im 
passages, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and aut! orita- 
tive exposition of what he taught, 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street, 








Old 


CASES 





FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post 1s, 9d, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 











ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 
Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 
Children’s 1/3 doz. |! Hemstitched. 
Ladies’ 2/3 ies’ 2/9 doz 
GAMBRIC toy is > [Gener gus 
“ . ics 0: i" 
POCKET Roprnsox & CLEAVER have & 
world-wide fame.”—Queen. 
SAMPLES & PRICE HANDKERCHIEFS 
COLLARS, Gent) ’s 4-fold, fi / 
IRISH r doz. Gufts for Ladies po Gentiowens 
rom 5/11 per doz. 
yo hig Po 
COLLARS, CUFFS, 23 witht 
SAMPLES & PRICE &  vronta 35/6 
Lists Post FREE, & SHIRTS, por Sic, 
(to measure, 2/- extra). 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as ‘new with good 
materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 
14/- the }-doz. 
N.B.—To Prevent Delay, ali Letter Orders and 


Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL . PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with pa freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that Tue LeapENHALL 
Press Lp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 

. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 














READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR ” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
4 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Comnwunications upon matters 
of business, should. NOT be addressed to the 
Ep1Tor, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





THE UNION BANK OF 
‘AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 








Paid-up Capital ........cssseeseeseeseseee1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .......ssecssessessereeeeee eee 1,040,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


*“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“XK” Agent. Where there ts no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-cla s Store will obtain from 
“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET.reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Oiice, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 














SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OUTSIDE PAGE (when available) 14 GUINMAS, 
ABP... ccccccccsccccccccccccces £1212 0 
Half-Page (Column) .-....-.+. 6 6 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 3 0 
Narrow Column(Third of Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column.......... 23:98 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... 1 2.8 
Column (Two-thirds width of 
PAQe)  <.cvccccvecesssccecces 8 8 0 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Page ...cccccccsccees £1616 0 
Inside Page ..sececee ci0ene<ene 1414 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column(halt- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 


(containing on an average tweive words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. aninch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow coltmns, two-thirds widthof page, 
16s. an inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
158. an inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





FISHER’S 


CORRESPONDENCE BAG. 


The most convenient of all. Writing Cases. Write for Catalogue of Writing Cases. 


S. FISHER, Ltd., 


18 STRAND, 








NOW READY. 
Demy 16mo, 108 pages, limp leather, price 2s. 64, 


“ALWAY S." 


BY 
S. ELDOM. 


*‘ A little book of humorous maxims for daily 
life.” —Times, 
“For people who enjoy smart things.” 
—Scotsman, 


C. W. DEACON and CO,, 
CHARING CROSS CHAMBERS, W.C. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS 
WEYMOUTH. 
OCTOBER 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 1905, 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 


Members’ Tickets, 7s. 6d. each, admit to all 
Meetings except the Working Men’s and Women's 
Meetings. A copy of the ‘‘ Official Guide’’ is sent 
with each ticket, gratis. Three Tickets for Members 
of the same household, £1 Is. 

Members can obtain Railway Return Tickets to 
and from Weymouth for a Fare and Quarter, avail- 
able September 30th—October 9th. 

Priority of application governs the assignment of 
hospitality. 

rite, in every case, with name, address, and 
remittauce, to the Honorary Secretaries, Finance 
Committee, Congress Office, Weymouth; or the 
Church House, Westminster, S.W.; P.C.K., 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.; and Mr, 
Jobn Hart, 6 Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 g/g 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 








Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


17/6 9 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kailway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








Cheques (and Post-Office Orders South- 
ampton Street, Strand) payable to “ John 


Baker,” 











Torre 
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‘Cities of Renown’ 


“ HE MORNING LEADER” has made arrange- 
ments for the publication during the holiday 
months of a series of descriptive articles by writers of 
real distinction and authority under the general title of 
« Cities of Renown.” 
‘The series will embrace those European cities most 
famous for their wealth of romance and character. It 
will in the main be confined to those which are not too 
far out of the traveller’s reach ; but there will be no 
attempt to provide a “‘ guide” to the already well-known 
features of a beaten road. Each writer will present a 
miniature portrait against a background of art and 
history. | 
‘Amongst the contributors to “Cities of Renown” 
are :— ; 
Dr. CHARLES WALDSTEIN, on Bruges. 
Sir MARTIN CONWAY, on Aigues-Mortes. 
Mr. OSCAR BROWNING, on Florence. 
Rev. CANON BENHAM, D.D., on Rouen. 
Mr. M. H. SPIELMANN, on Brussels. 
Mr. F. H. SKRINE, on Ypres. 
Mrs. BURTON BROWN, on Cologne. 


Further articles in the same series will also appear by 
other well-known writers. 


Holiday Sketches. 


A Set of Holiday Sketches, Incidents, and Personalities 
will be contributed by 


Mr. L. F. AUSTIN. 


These will appear regularly throughout AUGUST 
and SEPTEMBER, 


Regular features now appearing in “The Morning 
Leader” weekly :—“ Adventures in London,’ by 
JAMES DOUGLAS ; “Study and Stage,” by WILLIAM 
ARCHER. 

Notes on the Gardening Season are contributed by 
Mr. H. C. DAVIDSON, and on Animals by Mr. F. G. 
AFLALO. 

Among those with whom arrangements have also 
been made for special articles are Mr. HENRY 
NEWBOLT, “JOHN OLIVER HOBBES,” Rev. S. 
BARING GOULD, Lady FRANCES BALFOUR, Mr. 
T. W. RUSSELL, M.P., Mr. HENRY B. WHEATLEY, 
Mr. ERNEST FOXWELL, Professor JAMES LONG, 
Mrs. C. E. HUMPHRY, Mlle. CLAIRE DE PRATZ, 
Mr. JOHN F. MACDONALD, Mr. W. L. ALDEN, 
and Mr. W. B. WOODGATE. 


“THE MORNING LEADER” 
(The Non-Sensational Morning Newspaper). 
ONE HALFPENNY DAILY, 


DUCKWORTH & CO. 
A HOLIDAY BOOK. 


By “‘an enthusiastic climber without any of the expert's technicalities. 
Many capital illustrations. A charming holiday book,:the work of an 
observer, an optimist, and a gracéful writér.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE TYROL. 


By W. D. McCRACKAN. Illustrated, 5s. net. 








NOTABLE NOVELS. 6s. each. 


NAPOLEON’S LOVE STORY. 
By WACLAW GASIOROWSKL 


‘An absorbing and well-sustaine1 novel. The innocence and sincerity of 
Mary Walewska seem to have impressed even that supreme exotist, and of 
all his vagrant attachments this proved the least sordid and most abiding. 
Napoleon was touched, charmed, and shortly infatuated.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A clear and vivid presentment of the fate of the virtuous and patriotic 
Polish lady. Mary Walewska died for her enthusiasm, and in so doing only 
accentuated in her person the suffering entailed by the tyrant on the mass of 
her deluded countrymen. The author, a well-known member of the school of 
Sienkiewicz, has given us a graphic study of Polish society a century ago.” 

—Athenzum, 


REGIMENTAL SOCIAL LIFE IN INDIA. 
IT’S A WAY THEY HAVE IN THE ARMY 
By Lady HELEN FORBES. 
“A lively and interesting picture of military society in India, with an under- 
current of criticism on the difficulties waich hamper the Army as a profegsion.” 
“‘Lady Helen Forbes has given only too true a picture of igi Takes 


society. In the reading of the book the public qwnnot fail to learn not a httle 
that it is perhaps as well should be understood.”’— United Serrice Magazine. 


THE VICISSITUDES OF EVANGELINE. 
By ELINOR GLYN, Author of “ The Visits of Elizabeth.” 


THE HOUSE OF BARNKIRK. 
By AMY MACLAREN, Author of “ From a Davos Balcony.” 


THE DISCIPLE’S WIFE. 
By VINCENT BROWN, Author of “A Magdalen’s Husband.” 





IDEALS AND REALITIES = IN 
RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 


By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


“‘Prince Kropotkin’s book is admirable,and should supersede all other works 
of the kind in our language. The author not only knows the literature of which 
he writes, he also knows the life to which it relates, and out of which it has 
arisen. Consequently he writes with authority.’’-—Times. 





Duckworth’s Popular Library of Art. 


Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. New Volume. 


VELAZQUEZ. 


By AUGUSTE BREAL, 
Author of ‘‘ Rembrandt.’’ With 50 Illustrations. 


REMBRANDT. FRED WALKER. 
LEONARDO. DUBER. - 

WATTS. MILLET. 

ROSSETTI. BOTTICELLI. 
GAINSBOROUGH. FRENCH IMPRESS ONISTS. 
RAPHAEL. HOLBEIN. 





METAPSYCHICAL PHENOMENA 
By Dr. JOSEPH MAXWELL. 

With Prefaces by Sir OLIVER LODGE and Prof. CH. RICHET. 
Large crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


A most important contribution to the study of phenomena known 
as ‘‘spiritistic,” “occult,” or, to use the term now suggested, 
‘“‘metapsychical.” It presents a kind of interim report on a series of 
experiments extending over several years, undertaken in a spirit of 
pure investigation. 


NEW BOOKS FOR READERS OF ‘‘THE ROADMENDER.” 


THE GREY BRETHREN. 
By MICHAEL FAIRLESS, 
Author of ** The Roadmender.” Cloth, 2s. 6d, net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


A MODERN MYSTIC’S WAY. 


Uniform with ‘‘ The Roadmender.” 2s, 6d. net. 











OF ALL NEWSAGENTS OR ANY BOOKSTALL. 





3 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 
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VOLUME FOR 1904 NOW READY. 


THE ANNUAL RECISTER: 


A REVIEW OF PUBLIC EVENTS AT HOME AND 


ABROAD FOR THE YEAR 1904. 
8vo, 18s, 





*,* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 
1863-1903 can still be had, price 18s, each, 


“This volume adds cumulatively to the value of a series that still 
holds the first place as a book of reference for students inquiring 
into the events of contemporary history.”—Scotsman, 


‘‘ For all who have to refer at brief notice to the events of the 
immediate past, ‘The Annual Register’ holds the position of being 
indispensable and unrivalled.”—Glasgow Herald, 


“¢The Annual Register’ is, in our opinion, the most valuable 
reference book in existence, and those who can afford to possess 
the yearly volumes from 1863 onwards—for the back issnes for the 
past forty years are still obtainable—have a history of our times 
at their disposal with which no other literary compilation can 
hope to compete.” —Jnsurance, Banking, and Financial Review. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





Have you had a copy of 


THE BOOK OF THE 
CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION ? 


Prices, 1s. 4d. 
PUBLISHER, The County Gentleman and Land 
and Water, 4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


and 3s., post-free from The 





THE HUMAN FACE AS EXPRESSIVE OF CHARACTER 
AND DISPOSITION. 
By BR. D. STOCKER. 
Cloth, fceap., 1s. net; by post, 1s. 2d. 
H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 





Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s, 
peers “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 


Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 





London: Published by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Subscriptions received by, THE 
Oup CorNnER BooKsTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS Company, 83 
and 85 Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. BRENTANO, Union 
Square, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave. Washington, 
D.C.; THt SUBSCRIPTION NEws CoMPANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and Taylor Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’s LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; THE HAROLD A, WILSON Company, LTD., 
85 King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. T, CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. 
THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 


Catherine Street, Montreal, Canada ; 


BooKSELLING DEpéT, Cairo and Port Said ; and WM. DAWSON AND 


Sons, Cape Town. 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON AND GOTCH, Melbourne, 


Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; PRICTOR AND 


Company, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch; H. 
BAILLIE AND CoMPANy, Wellington, N.Z.; R, SPRECKLEY, Auck- 
land; and W. C. RicBy, Adelaide. 





REPORTS FROM THE MOORS, 
REPORTS FROM THE MooRS. 
REPORTS FROM THE MOORS. 


In Last Week’s Issue of 


The County Gentleman 


Land and Water 


there was published a Complete List of all the most 
Famous 


GROUSE MOORS 
DEER FORESTS 


IN THE KINGDOM, 


together with a List of THEIR OWNERS & TENANTS, 
Back Numbers may still be had from the Publisher, 


THIS WEEK’S ISSUE OF 


The County Gentleman 


AND 


Land and Water 


contains interesting Reports from all the best Grouse 
Moors, entitled 


What Grouse the Dogs have Found, 


Compiled by one who has unrivalled opportunities 
of ascertaining the Prospects of the Season all over 
Scotland and the North of England. 


GOOD & BAD GROUSE MOORS, By C.J. Cornisx, 

CONCERNING SPORTING RIFLES. 

A TECHNICAL SHOOTING ARTICLE. 

A PLEA FOR BUNGALOW COTTAGES IN 
RURAL DISTRICTS. 

“LD°>ENTENTE CORDIALE” IN FARMING. 

TENTS ON THE HILL. 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AT ALDERSHOT. 

A COUNTRY LETTER FROM IRELAND. 

Besides numerous other Articles of Interest to all Outdoor People, 


The County Gentleman and Land and Water. 
Price 6d. 


Ask your Newsagent to reserve you a copy of this 
Week’s Issue, or write direct to The PUBLISHER, 4 and 
5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C., enclosing this Form. 





Please send me the Current Issue of THE COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN and LAND AND WATER, for which 
I enclose you 63d. in stamps. 


1 gaveseususaats ve 


AGING. titascnnmaiies adiitalavicyses ssceeinee 





Sp, 12/8/05. 


Ooeeeeeeessvecseese Oe eeeeeroseceese Poerecereecoreeeee® 
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A STRIKING NOVEL BY HELEN MATHERS WILL BE PUBLISHED ON AUGUST 17th. 


THE FE 


By HELEN MATHERS. 


RRYMAN 


Crown 8vo, 68. 


- The Ferryman” is Paul Vravanel, who ferries across the Styx all those broken-hearted and afflicted ones to whom life is a long-drawn-out agony, and who 
have prayed in vain of Charon to merge their sufferings in the profound peace, the blessedness of death. Of the difficulties that beset Paul in his fulfilment 
of ‘Tom Shippon’s trust,” and the administration of the vast fortune left in his hands for the voluntary removal of the physically unfit, the story treats. 


Incidentally, Death is presented, not as an affrighting spectre, but as a strong beautiful man, who, full of pity, of tenderness, himself the viceroy of Christ, 
nasmuch as, like his Master, who “giveth his beloved sleep,” he too, after that long slumber, promises something better far than earth has yet afforded to man. 





THIRD EDITION. 


THE COMPLETE GOLFER. By Harry Varpon. 

With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

‘‘ Harry Vardon has produced a most instructive and entertaining book on 
the game of which he is such a brilliant exponent.”—Truth. Aeris 

“For the finesse of the game we know no book so lucid and so ape . 

—UUtlook, 

“In this new book he explains how it is done in an exceptionally lucid, 

entertaining, and thorough manner. To the novice and to improving golfers 

of all degrees of skill he presents the full fruits of his experience.” —Scotsman, 


SECOND EDITION. 


HOME LIFE IN FRANCE. By Miss BerHam-Epwarps. 
With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“ inevery chapter evidence that its information is derived from per- 
ont dale me antes. The book is well illustrated.”—Morning Post. 
“This charming book is as original as it is fascinating and instructive. The 
reader who knows it will know French ways as a Frenchman does, It is 
calculated to sweep away more nonsense than a score of arbitration treaties.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


WITH THE RUSSIANS IN MANCHURIA. By the 
Hon. Maurice Barina. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“ The leisurely and scholarly charm of Mr. Baring is not a little remarkabl® 
when it is remembered that this is a book straight out of the heart of a fierc® 
and most bloody war. Among books on the war this is a very uncommon one.” 

—Daily Chronicle. 

“Of sympathy, of knowledge of human nature, Mr. Baring has a full 
measure, which, in his case, is more valuable as an asset than familiarity with 
military text-books. Apart from the military aspect, the book is delightful.” 


—Times. 
THE CITIES OF UMBRIA. By Epwarp Horton, 


With many Illustrations, of which 20are in Colour, by A. Pisa. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
This is the first volume, complete in itself, of a work dealing with all Italy. 
Mr. Hutton has divided his book into three parts, one of which deals with 
Umbria as Italia Mystica. The book is fully illustrated in colour and also 
with reproductions of famous pictures, It should be indispensable to all who 
travel in Italy and wish for a more detailed knowledge of her saints, painters, 
and cities than any guide-book offers. 


NAPLES. By A. H. Norway. With 25 Coloured IIlus- 
trations by Maurice Greiffenhagen. New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

This book is a picturesque and romantic description of Naples, telling its 
history, recounting its traditions, and generally filling in the gaps which the 
best of guide-books must leave. The coloured illustrations by Mr, Greiffen- 
hagen are extremely vivid and charming. 


THE NORFOLK BROADS. By W. A. Durr. With 


Coloured and other Illustrations by Frank Southgate. Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8vo, 6s, 

‘A very instructive and entertaining volume.”—Field. 

“Mr. Dutt has mastered all the beautiful secrets of Broadland and he is an 
enthusiastic lover of that '»nd ot quiet waterways and dreaming lakes. The 
book is remarkable for the multitude and excellence of its coloured illustra- 
tions by Mr. Frank Southgate.”—Eust Anglian Times. 


A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day. By W. M. Furinpers Petrie, D.C.L., LL.D., Professor 
of Egyptology at University College. Fully Illustrated, in 6 vols, crown 
8vo, 6s. each. Vol. III.—Dynasties XIX-XXX. 

This is the last volume of the series to be issued. 
“Ttis a most comprehensive work and the writer is a great and indefatigable 
worker.” —Daily Chronicle. 
“The fine flower of Egyptology is seen throughout this notable volume.” 
—Morning Leader, 


THE IMPERIAL DRUG TRADE. By Josuva Rown- 


TREE. Crown dvo, 5s. net. 

“The Imperial Drug Trade” contains a sketch of the Indo-Chinese opium 
traffic, an examination of the procedure and findings of the Royal Commission 
on Opium as they bear on the trade, and a review of the present position in the 
light of recent developments in the East. The importance of a true under- 
standing of the best Eastern thought is dwelt on, especially in view of the 
sudden rise of Japan and of its growing influence over China, 


SHREWSBURY. By T. Aupen, M.A., F.S.A._ Iilus- 


trated, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. [Ancient Cities. 
‘* Learned, accurate, and readable.””—Academy. 


A Book called in Latin 
ENCHIRIDION MILITIS CHRISTIANI, and in English 


the Manual of the Christian Knight, replenished with most wholesome 
precepts, made by the famous clerk Erasmus of Roterdame, to the which 
is added a new and marvellous profitable preface. 
From the edition printed by Wynken de Worde for John Byddell, 1533. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE BUSINESS OF ADVERTISING. By Crarencz 


G. Moray, Barrister-at-Law. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Books on Business. 
“The work contains a mass of extremely useful information.” 
—Financial Times. 
“It is a most readable book, full of interesting information, admirably 
arranged.”—Scotsman, 


CIVIL ENGINEERING. By T. Craxton Fipier, 


M.Inst.C.E., Professor of Engineering, University College, Dundee, in 
the University of St. Andrews, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, 


NEW NOVELS 


THE FIRST EDITION IS EXHAUSTED. 
A SECOND EDITION IS NEARLY READY. 


VIVIEN. By W. B. Maxwett, Author of 


‘The Ragged Messenger.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 

This is the story of a girl’s life, studied with a closeness that is perhaps 
both unusual and original. The keynote to the heroine’s character is her 
horror of the ugliness of life itself, but fate has ordered that she is to see.gnd 
understand much that is carefully guarded from the knowledge of home- 
walled young ladies, as well as much that is beautiful and pleasant. The writer 
has endeavoured to treat his subject philosophically, and has planned his work 
on a large scale. The book contains strong contrasts, with changes of scene 
from misery te splendour, and innumerable social types are submitted to the 
reader’s consideration. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS, 


A JAY OF ITALY. By Bernarp Caprzs. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The best book Mr. Capes has written, an imaginary portrait of the most 
exquisite kind. It has something of the great simplicity. Mr. Capes could 
find no better subject than the period and the people he has nobly realised 
and vigorously painted.”—Times. 

“The book shows its author's talent in a characteristic example, and will be 
read with keen interest by those who like a spirited and warmly coloured 
romance.’’—Scotsman. 

“* There springs to view instantaneously the extrordinary glow and richness 
of colour which Mr. Capes weaves so successfully into this —- romance,” 

—Morning Te 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE PARISH NURSE, By Mary E. Mann. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 

“A thoroughly readable book. There is plenty of movement, and the 
interest is cleverly maintained.’’— East Anglian Tvmes. 

“* Mrs. Mann's is a talent nearly akin to that of Jane Austen. She has the 
same insight, the same ability for making us quickiy acquainted with people’s 
foibles and follies, the same skill in handling sets of ordinary rural folk, so as 
to keep up our interest in them so long as she pleases, to exhibit them to us 
in their habit as they live.”"—Evening News. 


THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. By Ricuarp 


Marsx. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“This is a most unusual story.......Mr. Marsh shows a singular care and 
thoroughness, and no one can put a plot together more neatly than he, From 
start to finish, ‘The Marquis of Putney’ pullulates with excitement.” 

—Morning Leader. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE LADY OF LYTE. By Granam Horr. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


A TRAGEDY IN COMMONPLACE. By 


M. Urquuart. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

**There is observation of life in it, there is humour, and there is a sense of 
pathos. It looks almost like a transcript from actual life."—Daily Mail. 

“It has a quiet distinction which is very refreshing, and the character 
drawing shows unusual skill, Altogether it is a fine book, a really strong 
novel.”’—Morning Leader. 

“ The book is conspicuous by reason of its skill and power, and the literary 
style throughout possesses finish, terseness, and grace.””"— World. 

‘*A tragic story, steadily and artistically worked up from the beginning. 
We ean but honour a writer who chooses so difficult a subject and treats 1t 
with so much skill, and at the same time with so much sympathy and 
tenderness.’’— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A really clever and exceptionally interesting novel.” —Daily Telegraph. 


MRS. LYGON’S HUSBAND. By Apveune 


SERGEANT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** A cleverly constructed novel.’’—Speaker. 
“« The story is quiet but absorbing, written with practised ease and ready 
effect, and shows the author at her very best.’""—Morning Leader. 
‘** The novel is full of incident and will be read with satisfaction. A wonder- 
fully convincing study of certain phases of human nature.”—Scotsman, 
““A good story, holding the reader’s interest throughout by a well- 
considered succession of incident and a gradually unfolded mystery.” 

—Daily Chronicle. 
“‘Marvellously ingenious. In variety and distinctness of character-drawing, 
in richness and originality of incident, and in quiet strength of style, this book 
dves not yield to any other production of Miss Sergeant’s fluent pen.” 
—Glasgow Herald, 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


BEHIND THE THRONE. By Wituram Le 


Quevux. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
**The atmosphere is a happy blend of romance and politics and the story is a 
very readable one.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“A most exciting tale. There is no falling off in Mr. Le Queux’s vigour and 
vivacity ; his imagination is as various and his energy is as unflagging ag if he 
had never written a book before.”—Morning Leader. 
* A thoroughly readable book.”—Scotsman. 


THE VALLEY OF INHERITANCE, 


V. LanGcsrince and C, Harotp Bourne. Crown 8vo, 6s. y 
“Quite a remarkable book. It has imagination, humour, and decided 
originality.’’—Evening Standard. 

“The authors have two priceless gifts—a perfectly natural, yet distinguished 
and even brilliant style, and a penetrating, sombre, relentless insight.” 





[Books on Business, 


—Morning Leader, 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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EXCELLENCE GUARANTEED. 


Gentlemen’s Gold from 16 guineas. 





THE FINEST SELECTION IN LONDON. 


for ordinary use or presentation. 





Over forty years in use in all parts of the World. 





DENT’S JEWELLERY. 





DENT’S SHIPS’ CHRONOMETERS. 
DENT’S SHIPS’ COMPASSES (Patent. 





REPAIRING DEPARTMENT. 


and Jewellery Repairs. 





FE. DENT & CO, um. 


By Special Appointment 
WATCH, CLOCK, 
and CHRONOMETER MAKERS to 
CATALOGUE HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


FREE. and to the Courts and Governments of France, Austria, Italy, 
Russia, Germany, Spain, the United States, Japan, &c., &c. 





E. DENT & CO. find it necessary to caution the public that their SOLE ADDRESSES are 


DENTS WATCHES. 


ENGLISH KEYLESS LEVER WATCHES (Compensation Balances), 


Ladies’ Gold from 12 guineas. Pocket Chronometers, Centre-seconds Watches, 
. Chronographs, Repeaters, and other 
Ladies’ Silver from 5 guineas. Complicated Watches. 
Bracelet Watches. Brooch Watches. Selected Watches of Foreign Manufacture 


Examined and Guaranteed by 
E. DENT and CO., Ltd. 
Gentlemen’s Silver from 5 guineas. Silver, from £2 2s. Gold, from £4 4s. 


DENT’S CLOCKS. 


SPECIAL LONG CASE CLOCKS (Registered Designs). 
Carriage, Travelling, Drawing Room, Dining Room, Library, Hall, Bracket, Kitchen, Stable, or Church Clocks, 


ASTRONOMICAL CLOCKS FOR SCIENTIFIC PURPOSES. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE AND BURGLARY. 
DENT'S RECORDING CLOCKS for WATCHMEN. 


Recommended for Schools, Institutions, and all Public Buildings. Prospectus Free. 


Select Stock of the New Art Jewellery, Bracelets, Chains, Brooches, Rings, &c. 


As supplied to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, and Indian, Foreign, and Colonial Governments, 


A skilled and experienced staff of workmen employed for the execution of Watch, Clock, 


CLOCKS WOUND, REGULATED, AND KEPT IN ORDER BY CONTRACT. 


TRADE-MARK. 


CAUTION. 


No instrument, from 
No. 38,000 upwards, 
genuine unless it bears 


the Trade Mark. 


MAKERS of the GREAT WESTMINSTER CLOCK (Big Ben) and Sole Custodians since its erection; of the Standard 
Clock (the Primary Standard Timekeeper of the United Kingdom) of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
and of Standard Clocks in most principal Foreign and Colonial Observatories. 
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